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SEEING A JOKE. 


A FRIEND of ours tells a good story with regard to 
the obtuseness of many Scotch Seon in seeing a joke. 
He had occasion once in London to introduce two 
Scotsmen, called Christmas and Holiday; and he 
felt that he really could not do so without making 
some reference to their peculiar names, which he di 
by saying, with a smile, 

“TI take it you must be related to each other.” 

“No,” said Mr. Christmas, “1 think not.” 

Mr. Holiday, who appeared the wore aristocratic of 
a aha drew himself up ina stately manner, and re- 
plied, 

“T know our family very well, and we have no con- 
nection with any by the name of Christmas.” 

Then he immediately changed the subject to mat- 
ters of business. 

Some days after, in discussing the subject of the wit 
of various nations with an English acquaintance, who 
remarked that the majority of Scotch people were 
slow to see a joke, my friend quoted this instance as a 
case quite in point. When he had finished his story. 
and was expecting the other to say, as he himself 
laughed at the joke, “ Well, that was stupid enough !” 
he was am , for, with a perfectly sober face, the 
reply came, 

“Well, they weren't related, were they ?” 

He concluded he would make no further attempts at 
facetious remarks or witticisms with either English- 
men or Scotsmen, but save his strength in that direction 
where it would be appreciated. 


MUTUALLY IMAGINATIVE: 


“(oop mornin’, Miss Katie,” said youns Mickie Fee ; 
“Good mornin’, again ; it’s yourself shure I see, 
Lookin’ bloomin’ as iver.” But Kate turned away 

‘As she said, “ Mister Mickie I wish you good day. | 
You're a heartless desaver—now don't 8 ke a word— 
Pretty tales about you and that Norah I've heard. 

You konreaes danced with her the day of the fair, 
And praised her green eyes and her very red hair. 

You called her an angel ; quite in love with her fell ; 
And at night, when you parted, you kissed her as well.” 
‘Then young Mickie gave a sly wink as he said 

“| desaved her, my darlin’, this way turn your head : 
Yes, faith, I desaved her ; my darlin’, it’s true ; 

For I shut both my eyes, Kate, and fancied ‘twas you. 


Yes, that’s what I did; 
tie, it’s true ; 
I shut both my eyes, 
‘And fancied ‘twas you.” 


“Well, I’ve no time to stay, 80 goodbye, Mickie Fee ; 
You may desave her, but you don’t desave me ; 

I’m not to be blarneyed. ick, a word in your ear— 
You had better be oif, for my dad’s comin’ here.” 

“Oh, your dad’s comin’, is he? That’s not him I see 
Now bobbin’ behind that big owld blackthorn tree ? 
For it’s Paddy Mahon!” ‘ Oh,” said Kate, with a 


sneer, 

“ You've got your eyes open at last, Mickie dear. 
And shure you are right ; ‘tis my own darlin’ Pat, 
So take my advice, Mick, and get out, of that ; 

For he’s coming to court me. Now listen, my lad— 
When that boy isses me, oh, won’t you be Se ! 
For when his lips meet mine, why, what will I do, 
But shut both my eyes, Mick, and fancy it’s you $ 


——-3——_— 
THE RAGE FOR RELICS. 


Tye weaning of the world from old-time supersti- 
tion and romance has evidently not had the result of 


; : ; : 
That's what I Il do ; diminishing that sentiment which displays itself in 
Mickie, it’s true ; the hunting for and tender preservation of relics. 
Shut both my eyes, | Even in those busy, practical, prosaic days, the rage 
And fancy it’s you. for outward symbols of that which was venerated in 
a the past continues to burn undimmed. It is said that, 


in some parts of the country, the relic mania just now 
takes the form of seeking for napkin rings carved out 
2 i trees on Sir Walter Scott's domain at Abbots- 
ord. 

os an a poyeaconat - the advanisart beeen of the 
relic rage by unscrupulous speculators, an rish paper 
remarks that this craving for Abbotsford mementoes 
is causing “a serious drain on the forests of Great 
Britain.” 

A public demand for paper-knives made of the olive- 
trees of Palestine is said to have been curiously con- 
temporaneous with a lar ely-increased importation of 
olive wood from Portugal. 

The love of relics bea chiefly three forms. People 
are fond of preserving material reminders of friends 
who have departed. ‘They like to have relics of some 
great public character, renowned in history or letters. 
‘And there are many pious folk, especially in the 
southern countries of Europe, who delight in possess- 
ing something which pertained to a notable sacred 
event or personage. 

It has been remarked that there are probably more 

ceces of the true cross extant than would serve to 
Buti a new wooden St. Peter’s. 

The relics of saints gathered in European churches, 
monasteries, museums, and private homes, would often 
make monsters of the holy men to whom they are said 
to belong, could they be called back to life, and sup- 
plied with all the teeth or hair said to have belonged 
to them. 

As for the relics of warriors, authors, or statesmen 
the desire to obtain these sometimes takes the form o 
downright vandalism or personal persecution. One of 
the most prevalent features of this sort of mania is 
the collection of autographs, and the shower of letters 
which eminent men receive, begging for specimens of 
handwriting. It is well known that after the deaths 
of Carlyle and Longfellow, their private estates were 
fairly assailed for mementoes. 

Hughenden Manor, the residence of Lord Beacons- 
field, had_to be actually guarded from the insatiate 
ravages of relic hunters after its owner’s death ; and 
the very chips struck from the Hawarden oaks by Mr. 
Gladstone are eagerly clutched at by his sentimental 
admirers. 


AFFECTIONATE RIVALS. 


THERE were several men clustered round the fire, 
and somehow or other the subject of newspapers came 
up for discussion. One man said that editors were 
more jealous of each other than any other class ; that 
they never had a good word for one another, etc. 

A long-haired youth, with a solemn look, spoke up, 
and, heaving a sigh, said that he had had some ex- 
perience with editors, and he found them the reverse 
of jealous of each other, that an editor was always 
willing to deny bimself comforts for the benefit of a 
brother editor. 

“ Where did that happen ?” 

“Jt happened in the northern county where I lived,” 
sighed the young man. “ I had dashed off a little pen 
of ten or fifteen cantos on “ Beautiful Spring.” ‘There 
were two rival papers in the place, the BucLe 
and the Trompong. 1 had heard that editors were 
deadly enemies, and sighed to shed each other’s gore, 
and I was afraid if t let the TROMBONE pyblish my 
poem first there would be a deadly encounter. I finall 
resolved to: let it appear simultaneously in both 
fee When I called on the editor of the TROMBONE 

ie said that the editor of the Bucir had a large 
family, and that he would prefer to have it appear in 
the Bucre, as personally he loved the editor of the 
Ducir. I went to the BucLE man, and he said the 
cditor of the TROMBONE was his warmest personal 
friend, and he would be glad if I would let him have 
the poem, as it would be putting bread into his mouth 
and clothes on his kack. So, owing to the love those 
two editors had for each other I couldn't get my poem 
into either of their papers, and it hasnt been pub- 
lished yet. I never saw men 50 anxious to help each 
other out of distress.” & ‘ 

And once more the long-haired poet 81 hed like a 
bellows. There wasa pause, and an old fellow drawled 
out: 

“You never tried them same editors with a cash 
advertisement, did you?” 

The poet answered in the negative, whereat the 
audience significantly nodded their heads and winked 
at each other, 


seitmneas HALL [Prick OnE PENNY. 


TO Ald NAMED SMITH, 
GREETING. 


vE recent reply to @ correspondent who 
MS asked the number of Smiths in the country, 
in which we threw out a su, tion as to 
the advisibility of a paper ing started 
for the special benetit of the Smit! 
elicited so many letters from members 0 
this well-known family that we came to the 
conclusion we ought to do something 
special for readers who belong to it. 
We, therefore, offer a Special Prize of two guineas 
to be competed for by Smiths. As it is well known 
that the members of this famous clan are an unusually 
intelligent body of people, we do not insult them by 
making the competition too easy. 

It will, therefore, take the form of an anagram upon 
the title and motto of this paper. In other words, the 
prize will be awarded to the Smith (big or little, old 
or young) who sucteeds in transpouing the letters that 
comprise the words “Pearson's Wee ne To Interest, 
To Elevate, To Arnuse,” most successfully. 

Of course the object is to make a sentence that has 
some bearing upon the original words, af pose 

The whole of the letters in our title and motto must 


be used. No letter must be employed oftener, or more 
seldom than it appears in title and motto. The apos- 
trophe between the n'and the s of Pearson's may be 
used or omitted as competitors please. J 

Competitions must reach here before the last day of 
this month. Result will appear in the second number 
published in February. 


Tuat was a terrible threat of a pugilist to his an- _ 


tagonist : “I'll twist hee round es own throat until 
there’s nothing left of you but the ends of your shirt- 


collar sticking out of your eyes.” 
—— 


A curious out-of-door thought was that of the in- 
nocent who, gazing up at the sky and seeing J upiter 
shining brightly near the moon, cried in great glee, 
“Qh, papa, look! The moon has laid an egg |” 

——— 


“Tie worst thing in connection with this sort of 
business is,” said the bank cashier to himself, as he 
packed the valuables away in his valise, “one has got 
to leave the country; but,” he added, as he made 
sure that the safe_was paleely empty, “the country 
is the only thing I will leave!” 

And it was. 

—— ee 

AN officer of a volunteer corps on duty in -the east 
of Fife, very proud of his fres uniform, had come to 
church, and walked about looking for his seat, but 
came to his place rather quickly on the ministem 
quietly remonstrating from the pulpit : 

“Oh, man, will ye sit doun, an’ we'll see your new 
breeks when the kirk ’s dune |” 

io 


Sceng.—A hayloft. Three of the local fire-bri nde 
just arrived on account of an alarm of fire. First Fite, 
man (in loft, searching for the fire): “ I can’t see any- 
thing of it, Bill.” 

Captain (standing on the ladder, fairly boiling over 
with importance): “ What's that he says, Bill?” 

Bill: “That he can’t see anything of the fire, cap- 
tain.” 

Captain: “ Well, why don’t he strike a match and 
look, instead of poking about there in the dark?” 
——t—__—_. 


Mr. BuckMASTER recently gave an amusing account 
of a visit he pa as Examiner to a “Commercial and 
Mathematical College.” The master informed him that 
the boys had been thoroughly instructed in all the sub- 
jects of a learned and polite education. Mr. Buck- 
master put some uestions to the boys, among others, 
the following—“ hat causes dew?” After waiting 
some time one boy gave the following answer : 

“The earth rotates on its axis once in every twenty- 
four hours with great rapidity. This rapid motion 
causes its sides to perspire.” 
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NG A LORD OUT ON HIRE, 


Avé rae Exonentiy Satiractory Resvits To 
5 His Lorpsaip. 


One afternoon, at the height of the London season, 
Viscount Bowldout was walking somewhat. gloomily 
eg <b Curzon Street, Mayfair, into which thorough- 
fare he had entered by the narrow passage that 
leads from Hay Hill by the garden wall of Lansdowne 
House, on his way to Hyde Park. It accorded with 
his lordship’s yore to avoid the more populous 
thorou Piccadilly, in which numbers of his 
lordship’s tradesmen—those he had patronised since 
i ptcy, and who were wont upon occasion to 
be indecorously importunute (this is a sadly democratic 
age), had their places of business. He was melancholy, 
because hé wanted a flower fcr his button-hole, and he 
peppened to have overrun his credit—the ghost of his 
tick, as he pathetically called it—with every one of his 
florists, and to be without half-a-crown in his pocket 
wherewith to purchase the wonted decoration. 

‘* Hafternoon, my lud ; ’ope your ludship’s well,” the 

Viscount heurd a voice very familiar to him exclaim. 
He raised his eyes, and saw standing at the door of a 
pieenervcey, florist, and fruiterer’s shop, a face and 
orm very familiar to him. They belonged to John 
Rooter, formerly butler to his noble father. “There's 
tick for a flower, then, at all events,” thought Viscount 
Bowldout, as he condescendingly returned the ex- 
butler’s salute, and at his respectful invitation en- 
tered his small but cleverly-stocked establishment. 
That ligtle matter of the flower for the button-hole 
was soon settled. 

“I don't think I need book it, my lud,” quoth Mr. 
Rooter, with jocular deference. “It ain’t the first 
bokay your lordship’s family’s had from me. Laws, 
how her ladyship used to stick it up for flowering 
plants at her at ’omes.” 

“T’ve nothing to do with my family's debts,” inter- 
posed his lordship testily. ‘“ They’ve all cut me—cut 
me dead, Rooty, use I’ve gone to smash.” 

“ Know hall about it, my lud. No hoffence,” went on 
the retired cellarer. “Your ludship must be getting 
hawful ’ard hup.” 

“Hard up isn’t the word,” said Viscount Bowldout 
wearily. “I’m cornered. I can’t go to my clubs, be- 
cause I owe the waiters money. It’sareal smash. I 
shall have to sweep a crossing, or go on the stage and 
play the hind legs of the hippy-pippy-what-d’ye-call-’m 
in the pantonime.” 

“ Ope not, my lud.. When things comes to the worst 
they must mend, so my old woman says, Maybe, my 
lud, I could ive you a lift that would be of some ser- 
vice to you. 

“You, Rooty ?” 

© Well, look here, my lud, 
qwan.” 

“‘ Indeed, Rooty.” 

“Hi always were, from a knifeboy uppards. This 
shop is hall very well, and my old woman turns in a 
good bit o’ MONEY, Hi've done pretty considerable, 
too, by attendin’ dinner parties ; and the pastry cook’s 
shop hopposite, which we send hout dinners, is mine.” 

“ By Jove, you're a regular financier, Rooty. You'll 
be a Rothschild some of these days,” broke in Lord 
Bowldout, quite interested. 

“The wine merchant's cellarage hunder ‘Odges, the 
tailor’s, in Jermyn Street, is mine,” resumed the vino- 
floral see hate “But my views is ’igher ; ’igher, 
wy lud. They haspires to hupholstery.” 

‘And why not an undertaker, too ; eh, Rooty ?” 

“Why not, indeed! You may chaff, my lud ; but 
let me tell you that hundertaking comes natteral 
hafter hupholstery and hauctioneering ; and let me 
tell you that when you get into the line of berryin’ 
dooks and herls, there’s a deal of meat on the transac- 
tion.” 

“T don’t think you'll get much out of my governor's 
fumeral,” the viscount remarked. “ Besides, we’ve had 
tick at Banting’s for the last three-quarters of a 
century.” 

“Hit hain’t of berryin’ you hi’m thinkin’, my lud,” 
replied the greengrocer, amicably. “Hi want to put 
you in the way of makin’ a livin’. Do you want to 
uke one ?” 

“ Yes, if I’m not obliged to work for it,” he answered, 
with perfect simplicity. 

“Til go bail that you shan’t ’ave to work ’arder 
than ever you did in your life. You don’t call going 
hout to dinner ‘ard work ?” 

“No, not very.” 

“Good. Now, will your ludship go hout to dinner 
at height o'clock to-morrow evening at the ’ouse of— 
(here he consulted a large account book) Singleton 
Fytch Fytch, Esquire, Boanerges Gate, ’Yde Park !” 

“But I’m not asked, and I don’t know the man 
from Adam.” 

“Never mind that. You'll be asked by the first post 
to-morrow mornin’. Will you go? You know a hold 
suvvent wouldn’t deceive you. And look ’ere, my lud. 
Hif you want a cool ’undred, jest toset you strait a 
little, jest put your hand to a Hi Howe Hew, and the 
money’s yours as soon as [ can get it out of the 
cash-box in the back parlour.” 

The next morning Lord Bowldout received at his 


Him a_ hambitious 


chambers a card of large dimension se Oty yaa, 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Singleton F Fytch, 
Boanerges Gate, Hyde Park, solicited the honour of 
Viscount Bowldout's company at dinner that evening 
at eight o'clock, R.S.V.P. And Viscount Bowldout 
went to the dinner, and enjoyed himself tolerably 
well at a sumptuous banquet, with a host and hostess 
and a number of guests, none of whom he had ever 
met before in his life. : ; : 

The Viscount almost entirely absented himself from 
his accustomed haunts during the remainder of the 
season. The gallant dandies, his ex-chums, © ined 
that “Bowley” was “‘up a tree” and “keeping ark. 
Some said that he had gone to Australia ; others that 
roo at Homburg. king zero. Sir Benjamin 

kbite declared that Bowldout had married a 
wealthy old female at Cheltenham, and was doomed to 
constant attention on her cats; and Joseph Surface, 
Esq., was truly sorry to think 50, but feared—he 
st: ly and y feared—that the misguided young 
man fad cut his throat, and that the awful tragedy 
had been hushed up. 


Meanwhile, his lordship, altions® he began to look 
pale and careworn, was, in a worldly sense, flourishing 
exceedingly. He drove a mail phaeton, with two 
splendidly-matched bays, and he could havgdriven 
four-in-hand, had he liked, and have paid for hig team, 
too. He-had an account at a banking-house in “Lom- 
bard Street, and that account was on the right side of 
the slate, and a very round one. 

But the “ Mystery of Viscount Bowldout?” Well, 
there is no longer a Lord Bowldout, or rather, the 
courtesy-title is now held oy a chubby little boy with 
large los eyes and flaxen hair. I think I can best 
explain the “mystery ” as related to me in his lord- 
ship’s own words, overheard one morning at breakfast 
by epaull his man, who, besides, had known all about 
his master’s occult proceedings for a very long time. 

“Well, you know Rooty, the rich auctioneer, uphol- 
sterer, and undertaker, in St. James's Street. He fur- 
nished this house, you remember. He’s disgustingly 
rich, They say “he’s going into Parliament. ell, 
when I was at the lowest low-water, he kept a little 
greengrocer’s shop in Mayfair. He had been butler in 
our family, you know. Well, he was a good-natured 
fellow, and lent me some money, and then— Well, 
when a fellow’s hard up he’s obliged to do very shady 
things. J used to go out to dinner for him.” 

“Qo out to dinner for him ; what on earth do you 
mean, Charles?” asked Lady Iinpycue. 

“ Just what I say,” returned his lordship. ‘ You see, 
Rooty was a pushing fellow, and had gone into the 
pastrycook line, and used to send out dinners. He had 
no end of customers, who had made heaps of money, 
but had been tradespeople, or something of that sort, 
and didn’t know anybody in what is called “Society” 
that they could ask to dine with them, or to come to 
their parties afterwards. tee lots of girls, but 
no men. Well, by Jove, if Rooty didn’t serve his 
customers with guests as well as with dinners. I 
know he served them with me, and I suppose he put 
me in the bill. You sce I hadn’t a penny, but then I 
was a lord, and that was something. 

“ By degrees, by going to and fro among them, I met 
a lot of rich City fellows, and then I got made director 
of a lot of companies ; and they used to give ine two 
guineas every time I went down to lunch in the board- 
room ; and besides I got a lot of paid-up shares, and 
they used to tell me how to sell them at the right time 
and altogether 1 did very well, and that is all about it, 
ny darling.” 

se 


Tr is ensier for a woman to return a kindness than a 
borrowed stewpan. 


—_———_~j=__ 


A PRETTY good joke was that played on an alderman, 
who wandered about the streets bearing a placard on 
his broad back, inscribed : “ Widened at the expense of 
the corporation.” 


SS 


THERE is one Official in a great English library who 
knows how todo a pleasant thing. A distinguished 
novelist one day received a package, containing an 
exceedingly worn and soiled copy of one of his own 
stories. With it came ao letter from the librarian, 
explaining that he had sent the book to show its 
author how much his work was appreciated in the 
provinces. 

—_—__—>f——-- - 


Sune Never Comes in Late Now.—The manager of 
the Columbia Theatre says there is one lady who, 
when she visits the theatre, always comes before the 
audience is seated. She used to have a bad habit of 
waiting until everybody else was settled for the even- 
ing, and then coming in and raising a commotion in 
getting toher seat. One evening she came in as usual, 
and after standing in the aisle long enough to show an 
elegant new cloak, disturbed a whole row of people, 
who had to move to let her pass to her seat. When 
she was comfortably seated, and everything was quiet, 
a little woman in the next row back said to her com- 
panion, in a sharp whisper that could be heard through- 
out that portion of the house, ; 

“Poor thing! I s’pose they made her stay and wash 
up the dishes!” 


day of her funeral fixed on. 
according to the custom of the country, funeral songs 


arm, or to 0 
tinually endeavoured to do so. , 
of her mind was, however, ut its utmost height when 
the funeral hymns were begun to be sung, and when 


WEEK ENDING 
JANUARY 24, 1691. 


SENSATIONS IN A TRANCE. 


Tue sensations of a seemingly dead person, while 
confined in a coffin, are mentioned in the following case 
eons tendant of Princes aft 

you y, an attendant of Priacess———, after 
having been confined to her bed for a great length of 
time with a violent nervous disorder, was at last, toall 
appearance, deprived of life. Her lips were quite,pale, 
her face resembled the countenance of a person, 
and her body grew cold. She was removed from the 
room in which she died, was laid in a coffin, and the 
The day arrived, and, 


and hymns were sung before the door. § 
Just as the people were about to nail down the lid of 


the coffin a symptom of rere iration was observed to 
appear on the surface of her [ 

fuse every moment, and at last a kind of convulsive 
motion was observed in the hands and feet of the 
corpse. A few moments after, during which time fresh 
signs of returning life appeared, she o 
eyes, and uttered a most pitiable shriek. 
were quickly procured, and in the course of a few days 
she was restored, and is probably alive at this day. 


ly. It grew more pro- 


ed her 
hysicians 


The description which she gave of her situation is 


extremely remarkable, and forms a curious and 
authentic addition to psychology. She said it seemed 
to her that she was relly dead ; yet she was perfectly 
conscious of all that : 

dreadful state. She distinctly heard her friends speak- 
ing and lamentin 1 
See felt them pull on the cerements and lay her in 
them. 
is indescribable. She tried to cry, 


appened round her in this 


her death at the side of her coffin. 


This feeling produced a mental anxiety which 

, but her soul was 

without power, and could not act in her i : 
She had the contradictory feeling that she was in 


the body, and yet not in it, at one and the same time 


It was equally impossible for her to stretch out her 
n_ her eyes, or to cry, although she con- 
he internal anguish 


the lid of the cotfin was about to be nailed down. The 
thought that she was to be buried alive was the one 
that gave activity to her mind, and caused it to operate 
on her frame. 


Ir is said that in China opium often replaces coins as 


currency. It isn’t often one hears of money being a 


drug in the market. 
———— 
Customer: ‘Your safety matches are abominable 
things. I can’t ever get them to light.” 
Shopkeeper: “ Well, what greater proof of safety 
could you require ?” 


—<f=___ 

“Don’r you think Mr. Anthracite a very uncere- 
monious person ¢” 

“So far as I know I should say he was.” 

“ Never knew him to stand on ceremony, did you?” 

“Certainly not. He’s so busy standing on the 
scales while he’s weighing his coal that he hasn’t time 
to stand on anything else.” 


—_—_—-f2—__ 

In the pioneer days of California, when the popula- 
tion consisted mostly of men, just as the orchestra of a 
San Francisco theatre had begun to play, an infant in 
the pit uttered its wail. Instantly a man in the gallery 
shouted, 

“Stop those fiddles and let the baby cry. I haven't 
heard such a sound for two years.” 

With yells, niamipiig of feet, and clapping of hands, 
the audience applauded the speaker. The musicians 
stopped fiddling, and the baby continued its crying, te 
the delight of everyone. 


—f=___ 

“ AMERICA is a big fact,” said an American, and no 
one will gainsay the proposition. The Americans de- 
light in big things; they have the biggest rivers, the 
biggest trees, the biggest cities, the biggest fires, the 
biggest successes, and the biggest failures of any people 
in the world. As one of them humorously said, when 
making fun of the weaknesses which are always an 
index of strength, “Our country has more lakes, and 
they are bigger, and deeper,and clearer, and wetter, than 
those of any other country. Our trains are bigger, and 
run faster, and pitch off the track oftener than in any 
other country. Our steamers carry bigger loads, are 
longer and broader, burst thei rboilers oftener, and send 
up their passengers higher than in any other country.” 

—_—__f-—____ 


Wuen Worth, the man dressmaker of Paris, began 
his career, he had for a customer one day a fastidious 
elderly lady, who was very much afraid at first that 
the man dressmaker would fit her dress himself. He 
never went into the room after she gave him the order. 
The lady was rotund and wanted classic lines, and she 
was willing to pay for them. When the dress went 
home it was glove-fitting, a perfect success. She flew 
in raptures to the man dressmaker. 

“You dear, good man,” she exclaimed, enthusiasti- 
cally ; “how did you give me such a perfect fit without 
trying the dress on?” 

“Oh, that was easy enough,” said the artist, non- 
chalantly. “I just took tt down into the cellar and 
fitted it on a barrel I keep for the purpose.” 


Waex ENDING 
JanvaRy 24, 1801 


ANIMALS AT PLAY. 


Smaty birds chase each other about in play; but, 
perhaps, the conduct of the crane and the trumpeter 
is the most extraordinary. The latter stands on one 
leg, hops about in the most eccentric manner, 
throwe somersaults. Some call it “the mad bird,” on 
account of these singularities. Water birds, such as 
ducks and geese, dive after @ach other, and clear the 
surface of water with outstretched neck and flap- 
ping wings, throwing abundant s 

Deer often engage in a tri 
twisting their horns together and pushing for the 
mastery. All animals pretending violence in their play 
stop short of exercising it; the dog takes the greatest 
precaution not to injure ny hs bite; and the ourang- 
outang, in wrestling with his keeper, pretends to throw 
him, and makes feints of pon him. Some animals 
carry out in their play the semblance of catching their 

; young for instance, leap after every small 
and moving object, even to the leaves strewn by the 
autumn wind, They crouch and steal forward, ready 
for the spring ; wi body quiveriiy, and tail vibratin 
with emotion, they bound on the moving leaf, an 
again spring forward to another. ‘ 

Benger saw young jaguars playing with round 
substances, like kittens. Birds of the ale a kind 
are like monkeys, full of mischief, play, a! mimicry. 
There is a af of a tame magpie that wus seen 
busily emplo: in a garden, gai ig pebbles, and 
with so much solemnity and a studied air, dropping 
them in a hole made to receive a post. After dropping 
each stone it cried, “Currack !” triumphantly, and set 
off for another. On examining the spot a toad was 
found in the hole, which the magpie was stoning for 
his amusement. 

ti ———_—_—_—_— 


A PARADISE FOR CHILDREN. 


Japan has rightly been called “a recor for chil- 
dren.” In no other country are the youn people 
treated with such consideration. Two are 
national holidays for the children. ; . 

The third day of the third month is the girls’ 
festival. In every family you will find dolls in large 
numbers arranged in one of the rooms reserved for this 
purpose. These have been handed down from one 
generation to another. Every mother presents each 
of her girls with a doll every time this festival comes 
round, and, as the dolls are never destroyed, in time 
they become quite numerous. 

he boys’ holiday is the fifth day.of the fifth month. 
On the morning of this festival the boys, after passin 
under the barber’s hands, with clean-shaven heads an 
dressed in their best clothes, go to the temples and 
offer a prayer, and thén start out for a Jark. In front 
of every house in which a boy has been born you will 
sec a paper fish flying in the wind from the end of a 
long bamboo pole. Hi he girls do up their hair but once 
a year. They sleep with curved blocks of wood 
under the neck, which fit so nicely that their coiled 
hair is not disturbed. ‘They are dressed exactly like 
their mothers as soon as they are able to walk, and are 
treated like little women. 

Seeing that the Japs are “ heathen,” to whom we send 
hundreds of missionaries for their “ conversion,” would 
it not be just as well for some of those missionaries to 
come home and teach us how to treat our children i 


t——__—_—_- 
A COURTSHIP IN COURT. 


Ir would be difficult to imagine a more laughalile 
affair than the elder Scott’s union with tho Marchioness 
of Sligo, which was celebrated in the summer of 1813, 
to the inexpressible amusement of “Society.” The 
marchioness made the offer ; she made it in the Criminal 
Court of the Old Bailey ; she made it ona slip of paper 
that was handed to the judge by one of the ushers of 
the stuffy court. 

Two years earlier B 


y around. 
of h by 


pre 


ays 


ron had become a fellow- 
traveller in Greece with the marchioness’s youthful 
and rather erratic son. The young men parted, Byron 
to rise in an hour to ao giddy eminence of fame, the 
marquis to put himself within the grip of the criminal 
law by luring to his yacht in the Mediterranean 
waters two seamen from one of his Britannic Majesty’s 
ships-of-war. : : 

‘vied for this offence at the Old Bailey by Sir 
William Scott (Judge of the High Court of Admiralty) 
and Lord Ellenborough, the marquis was found guilty, 
ordered to pay a fine of £5,000, sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment at Newgate, and compelled to 
listen to a parental address frown Sir William on the 
duties of young men of high station. 

The marchioness (brought tp the court by maternal 
solicitude for her offspring) was 5&0 affected by the 
judge’s admonition, that on the spur of the moment 
she sent him o brief note (dashed off on a. slip of 
court foolscap given her by the clerk of arraigns), in 
which she expressed the wish that her dear boy could 
always have so prudent a counsellor by his side. What 
pn Els judge do but accept the offer made in s0 deli- 


cate and flattering s manner? The match turned out 
no worse than was expected 
course, repaid her husband (in 
lecture he had given her son. 


The marchioness, © 
kind) for the edifying 
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KEEPING A PRINCELY ESTABLISH=- 
MENT ON £26 A YEAR. 


A contrisutor who has recently returned from a 
wig in Russia sends us the following curious article :— 
othing was wanting of of life in Mr. 
Ivanoff's dwelling ;_ convenient furniture, a capital 


per roubles (about six-and-twenty pounds sterling’ 
He had a tolerably on whom he doated, 
and to whom he brought all manner of presents when- 
ever he returned from the Erivan Baaar, which he 
visited generally once a week. Trinkets, and silken 
staffs, and rich carpets, whatever, in short, the little 
woman fancied she at once got ; and if not to be had at 
Erivan it was written for to Tillis. E 

When Ivanoff rode forth in his official capacity it 
was with a following of twenty horsemen, all belonging 
to his household, and a banner waving before him. 
What a life! comfort, riches, oriental pomp, and des- 

otic power. Who would not be chief of & Russian 

istrict in Armenia? All this upon ten shillings a 
week. Ivanoff confessed he had nething bexides his 
salary. How, then, did he maintain this pascal 
existence? He asserted that he was beloved by his 
people, and the Armenian pens confirmed the 
assurance. Extortion and violent plunder -could no 
therefore, be the means employed. It was not til 
some days later, and in another district, that I eluci- 
dated the mystery. 

{ saw a long procession of Armenian and Tartar 

nts proceeding to the house of Ivanoffs official 
rother. They were gift-laden; one led a horse, 
another a sheep, 0 third dragged « stately goat b the 
horns, and forced the beardal mountaineer to kneel 
before the Russian’s corpulent wife, who received the 
animal, the eggs, milk, cakes, and other offerings, as 
well in coin as in kind, quite as a matter of course. 
Nay, she even looked sour and chee as though the 
tribute were scanty; and I heard her say to the 
leader of the deputation (probably the mayor of some 
Armenian village) “Think yourselves lucky to get off 
so cheaply ; for if it were known that the tschuma is 
amongst you: eas 

I caught at this menacing phrase, as @ possible key 
to what had so greatly puzzled me. The meaning of 
the Russian word tschuma—which, upon the man to 
whom it was addressed, seemed to have the effect of a 
thunderbolt—being unknown to me, I inquired it of 
my companion. 7'schuma means the plague. This 
frightful disease the Governor of the trans-Caucasian 
ees: stimulated by the stringent orders from 

t. Petersburg, makes it his constant effort to extir- 

te, at any price, from the territory under his rule. 

et a district overseer report a village infected, and 
forthwith it is placed in the most rigid quarantine by 
means of a circle of Cossack pickets. 

For months the unlucky inhabitants are deprived of 
communication with the surrounding country ; their 
agriculture is suspended, their crops rot in the ground, 
and they lack the necessaries of life. All their clothes, 
bedding, blankets, everything capable of conveying 
infection, are burned without reserve, and the compen- 
sation allowed does not repay a tithe of the loss. Hence 
the terrible power of the district overseer—a word 
suffices. He will declare the village infected ! 

The first death from fever, or any other e idemic 
furnishes him with a pretext. At the least threat of 
this nature, the:peasants, apprehending ruin, hasten to 
sacrifice part of their substance, and to avert the evil 
by gifts to the great man, who is maintained in opu- 
lence and luxury by these illegitimate imposts. Here 
was the secret of Ivanoff’s tive-and-twenty horses and 
other little comforts. Nevertheless he was liked in 
the country, for he did not overdrive the willing brute 
he lived upon, neither did he hoard like his colleagues, 
but spent his money freely and generously. And the 

r peasants brought him their contributions unasked, 
and almost gladly, eager to keep him in good humour, 
and fearful of changing him for « severer taskmaster. 


ee eee 

A LancasiiRe man has the name posing and he 
hates it. He thought to soften matters a ittle for 
his only child, 1 daughter, so he gave her the Christian 
name of Worth. 


Tun-Harrep Man: “What, a shilling for cutting 
i th 


That’s outrageous ! : 
arber: “But, my dear sir, the hairs on your hend 
cut each one by itself.” 


are so far apart that I had to 
—— 


Sue had two adorers, and, as usua halted between 
two opinions. Henry loved her we 1, but George’s 
head was the longer, as the sequel shows. 

“ Speaking of memories,” cried Lucille, “ why, I can 
remember when I used to play with dolls, and make 


mud pies in the lane.” 

“ What a wonderful memory !” exclaimed the fooJish 
Henry, admiringly. : 

“Pshaw ! Wonderful to recall that which occurred 
so few years ago,” said George of the long head, and 
the next time Henry spoke to her she snubbed him. 


One man in Germany has made three million 
egret That's hes you berets hey sap sel 
legrees, 


efi 
E.reima wants to. know “How many read 
the best books?” Not over two hund: t least 
that is all the publishers ever sold of mine. 
——E—— 
little he knows 


A man never begins to find out how 
about domestic matters until his wife asks him to 
keep his eyes on the baby and to see that a sau 
of melted butter is kept stirred while she goes into 
the attic to look through her rag bag. 

eed . 
_ One of those simpletons who bother the attendants 
in public libraries is said to have actually made the 
following request : E 

“TI don’t recollect the title of the book I want, but 
there was a re le e in the last part which 
I should remember if I saw it. 

é, of 

Youne Lapy (yachting): “What is the matter 
Quarterdeck 1” te . ; 

Captain: “The fact is, my dear young lady, we've 
broken our rudder.” 
oung Lady : “I wouldn’t worry about that. The 
rudder ia monty under water, you know, and it isn’t 
likely people will notice it.”. 


A LOvE-LoRN swain broke # wish-bone with his 
heart's queen. 

“Now, what do you wish, Sally?” 
with an under-grin of expectation. 

“TJ wish I was handsome,” so aie the fair damsel ; 
“ handsome as the Princess of Wales.” 

“ Jerusalem! what a wish,” replied James, “when 
you're handsome ‘nuff now ! ‘But I'll tell you what I 
wish, Sally ; I wish you was locked in my arms and 
the key was lost !” 


demanded James, 


Mergorovocica, Report.—The number of regis- 
tered hours of sunshine for the last so-and-so many 
days was nel. 


Old England is afraid of none, 
She fears no foeman’s threats, 
For on her mighty empire 
The sun it never sets. 


He who retails this axiom in 
His generation wise is ; 
The sun it never sets because 
The sun it never rises. 
———— f= 


Sm: Ricwarp Burton told a friend of mine that on 
one occasion he visited a Persian village in the dis- 
uise of a fakir. A house was assigned to him, and, 
in order to keep up, his reputation as a holy man, he 
scribbled some Arabic words on the outside of his door 
with some phosphorus. This was done before sunset, 
and when darkness descended, lo! the holy man’s 
house was decorated with a flaming text from the 
Koran! But the result was a rush for relics of the 
holy man, and the whole house was pulled down over 
his head. There is a good story of a similar sort that 
someone tells, probably on the most apocryphal autho- 
rity, of a fakirwho visited an Afghan village, and was 
at once seized and threatened with death. 
“But [am a holy man,” he ex postulated. 
“That's just it,” was the reply. ‘‘ This village never 
had a holy man’s tomb, and we want one badly.” 
So they chopped off his head at once, and Baxterad 
to build a tomb to him. 


2100 INSURANCE 


FOR 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


During the Winter Months we propose to 
substitute a Football Insurance 1 the 
Cyclist Insurance which was in force during 
the summer season. This will remain in 


-operation until the first week in April, 


when the Cyclist Insurance will be resumed. 
Menntime we undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS to whomsoever the Proprietors of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY may decide to be the next 
of kin of ay football player who meets with 
his death by an accident while actually 
playing football. The only condition is that 
the player in question must be the possessor 
at the time of the accident ot copy of the 
current number of PEARSON’S WE ty, which 
must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The 
copy need not be upon the person at the time 
ofthe accident. Notice of accident must be 
pee within three days, and death must 


ve occurred within twenty-four hours of, 


the accident. 
Signed. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


217. How does a Glacier Move ? 

It was long supposed that the downward flow of a 
solid stream of ice was due to its ssing to some 
extent the character of viscosity, like thut of treacle or 
melted sealing-wax. This, however, appeared entirely 
inconsistent with its well-known extreme brittleness 
when handled on a smaller scale, and the matter 
remained a scientific puzzle until the discovery of the 
curious natural process known as the “regelation ” of 
ice, It was shown that two fractured surfaces of ice, 
if pressed together, will invariably freeze together 

in, even though the outside temperature be much 
above freezing, and the ice itself actually in the process 
of melting. ‘lhe flow of a glacier is simply an illus- 
tration of this action on a vast scale, the process of 
fracture and regelation being constantly and continu- 
ously repeated in every direction throughout the entire 
mass, Thus, by constant breakage and refreezing, it 
ields to pressure from above and the force of gravity 
low, and tinds its level like a flowing river. 


218. Why is there Twilight in some Parts of the 
orld and not in Others? 


Twilight is the effect of the sun’s light upon the 
clouds, and the higher strata of the atmosphere after 
the sun has disappeared below the horizon. Formerly, 
twilight was Dideratoci to last until the sun was 
eighteen degrees below the horizon, and then to cease, 
although many learned astronomers were by no means 
agreed upon the point, and the idea was afterwards 
found to be altogether unsatisfactory and illusory. 
There is often bright twilight long after the sun has 
reached that depression, while at other times there is 
absolute darkness considerably before. In some of the 
northern regions, where the sun only sinks slightly 
below the horizon at certain seasons of the year, twi- 
leh lasts from sunset to sunrise. According to those 
wihto describe tropical climates, there is in them hardly 
any such thing as twilight; darkness sets in almost 
inimediately the sun has descended below the horizon. 
The truth is that the transition from light to darkness 
very much depends upon the rapidity with which it is 
made. For instance, let a person go out of glaring 
sunlight into a room which is no darker than the open 
air will be an hour after sunset on the evening of the 
same day, and he will net at first beable to see to read ; 
but let him sit at his book while the sun goes down, 
and he will find that he can read long ofter the degree 
of darkness just mentioned has been attained. In the 
tropics, where the sun falls down, as it were, upon the 
horizon, the changes are made very rapidly, and the 
consequence is that darkness comes upon the eye even 
more rapidly; whilst in our latitude the sun ap- 
proaches more obliquely to the horizon, and continues 
to move obliquely after it has set, giving time to the 
pupil of the eye te accommodate itself to the dimi- 
pished quantity of light. The meteorological state of 
the atmosphere necessarily affects, to some extent, the 
duration of twilight. 


219. Are the Poor Rates all spent in Relieving the 
Poor ? 


No. According to the last report of the Local 
Government Board, it appears that rather less than 54 
r cent. of the amount yearly raised in England and 
Vales as Poor Rates is spent in relieving the poor. In 
1889, the sum raised as poor rates was £14,771,132, and, 
in addition, there were receipts in aid amounting to 
£1,315,554, making a total of £16,086,686 ; out of which 
£15,970,126 was expended inthe course of that year. 
Of this amount £6,416,578 was paid to local authi-. 
rities other than Poor Law authorities, such as School 
Boards, Burial Boards, and for the maintenance of the 
Police Force. £703,103 was expended for purposes 
partly connected and partly unconnected with poor 
relief, and the remaining £8,850,436 was spent in 
relieving the poor. 


221. Are all People Equally Sensitive to Pain? 


Not only do persons differ in their ability to bear 
pain, though their sensitiveness is just the same, but 
in many cuses the sensitiveness to pain itself varies. 

“Generally speaking, the more civilised and refined 
races are nore sensitive than barbarous and uncivilised 
races. This was well and conclusively proved by Dr. 
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Felkin in a series of carefully-planned experiments 
which he made upon Arabs, Negroes, and Europeans. 
He was led to try his experiments by observing that 
the two former classes bore operations exceedingly 
well. The stoical fortitude of the Arabs he considered 
due to peculiar mental characteristics, of which mental 
repression, self-control, antt dogged endurance were 
the leading features. The inditierence to pain in 
Negroes, he thought, was due to diminished general 
sensibility, and he was led to belicve that the relative 
sensibility of Europeans, Arabs, and Negroes was in 
the proportion of one, two, und three. ‘I he result of 
educating Negroes was to increase their sensibility to 
pain by one-third. The following instances may be 
cited as showing that savages are far legs sensitive to 
ain than more civilised folk. A New Zealander has 
Geen known to chop off his great toes so that he 
might get on a pair of boots which had been given to 
lim. On one occasion a native Australian came 
to a settlement to get a wooden leg, his own leg being 
burnt away at the knee. It had been wounded 60 
severely that amputation was necessary, and as his 
tribe had no appliances to stop the flow of blood, his 
leg had been simply burnt off. 


222. Which Country has the Most Water within its 
Boundaries ? 


British North America may truthfully be said to 
contain the most water within its boundaries. The 
most important und extensive lakes in Canada (or, as 
they are sometimes called, ‘The Great Freshwater 
Seas”) are those that form the lacustrine chain of the 
River St. Lawrence. These are: Superior, 32,000 
square miles in area; Huron, 20,000 square miles ; 
Erie, 9,600 square miles ; Ontario, 6,300 square miles ; 
and Michigan, 24,000 square miles. It is true that 

art of these lakes Lelong to the United States. 

ut hesides them we have to take into considera- 
tion the fact that north of Cayada, in the district 
lying between the Rocky Mountains and Hudson's 
Bay isan immense network of lakes, shallow, marshy, 
eed frozen the greater part of the year. Besides these 
huge sheets of water, we have to include in the water 
area of British North America an immense number of 
ninor lakes, rivers (some very large), and the channels 
which join the lakes together. 


223. To which Saint is the “Largest Number of 
Churches Dedicated ? 


Throughout Christendom, dedications of Churches 
in honour of the Virgin Mary very far exceed those 
of any other saint. Tn our own country alone about 
two thousand one hundred and twenty churches are 
named in her sole honour, and one hundred and two 
bear her name in connection with those of other 
saints; being rather more than one-fifth of the whole 
of the ancient dedications of this country. Next to 
the Virgin Mary, that of All Saints is the most fre- 
quent dedication of churches in England, every county 
having several churches with this name except Corn- 
wall, where it does not occur at all. ‘There are about 
eleven hundred and fifty churches named in honour of 
All Saints, and thirty-five more in which this name is 
connected with that of some other saint. ‘lo St. Peter, 
both singly and in conjunction with St. Paul, churches 
have been also numerously dedicated. Local martyrs 
and medizval Churchmen, especially the former, enter 
of course largely into country dedications. The fol- 
lowing analysis of the ancient churches in Kent (the 
early home of Christianity) may serve to illustrate 
the above remarks :— 


St. Mary. a . 103 | St. Margaret. . . 20 
All Saints . : » 86) S*. Michael A i . 12 
SS. Peter and Paul . 33] St. Martia. 3 cj 12 
St. Peter. ‘ . 22)]St. Laurence . : 10 
St. Nicholas. 21) St. James . ; 10 


St. John the Baptist. 20| St. Mary Magdalene | 10 


225. What Woman has Most Influenced the World's 
History ? 


There can scarcely be any question that this distinc- 
tion, enviable or otherwise, belongs to Cleopatra, the 
heroine of Shakespeare’s famous tragedy. Had Cleo- 
patra never been born, in all probability the world 
would never have known the Augustan Age, with the 
enormous influence it exerted over all subsequent 
history, not only in art, science, und literature, but 
also in religion, morals, and politics. After the assassi- 
nation of Julius Cesar in 44 B.c., the power which he 
had held devolved in great measure upon Antony, 
the consul of the year. He was practically master of 
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Rome, and might early have made his power thei. 
rmanent had he wished. Unfortunately for hiu:, 
eb ey he e rae love me rar 
tra, the Queen o' ypt, who ormerly brought 
Useaae under her ‘ntiaeeees By her wiles and bilandish: 
ments he was induced to visit Alexandria, and there 
spent his time in dalliance and feasting, instead of 
taking steps at once to establish his supremacy in 
Rome. Meanwhile Crsav’s nephew, Octavianus, who 
afterwards became the Hay epee gear was making 
all haste to thwart the designs of Antony. Too late 
the latter recognised the growing power of Octavianus. 
When at last a battle was fought between them at 
Actium, the combined forces of Antony and Cleopatra 
were utterly defeated, and Octavianus thus gained a 
position which ‘ultimately made him master of the 
whole civilised world. Had Antony won at Actium, 
there can be little doubt that the entire course of the 
world’s history since the death of Julius Cesar would 
have been utterly different from what it has actually 
been, and this result may fairly be attributed to Cleo- 
patra. 


226. Is Animal Life found at All Depths in the 
Ocean ? 


Until recently it was believed that at a certain depth 
there was a “#ero of life”—that at certain depths the 
conditions were such that no living organism could 
possibly exist. But the Challenger and other expedi- 
tions have proved conclusively that animal life is 
abundant, even at the greatest depths. The dredgin 
operations of the Challenger brought up multitudes o 
living creatures (many of which were unknown before) 
from the depth of three miles. “The bed of the deep 
sea,” says Sir C. Wyville Thomson, “is not a barren 
waste. It is inhabited by a fauna more rich and varied, 
and with organisms in many cases even more 
elaborately and delicately formed, and more exquisitely 
beautiful in their soft shades of colouring, sail in the 
rainbow tints of their wonderful phosphorescence, than 
the fauna of the well-known belt of shallow water, 
teeming with innumerable invertebrate forms, which 
fringes the land. 


227. What Percentage of Books Published are 
Pecuniarily Successful ? 


Probably not more than five per cent. have any con- 
siderable success. Bookselling is quite as much a 
speculation on the one hand as bookwriting is on the 
other. Only a small number of the books published 
pay their expenses, and very few of them reach a 
second edition. “Every year,” says De Quincey, 
“buries its own literature.” Sir Walter Scott says, in 
a letter to Miss Seward, “ Bookselling is the most 
ticklish, unsafe, and hazardous of all professions, 
searcely with the exception of horse-jockeyship. * * * 
What these gentlemen gain at the expense of one class 
of writers, is lavished, in many cases, in bringing 
forward works of little value. A bookseller publishes 
Peete books, in hopes of hitting upon one good 
speculation, as a person buys a parcel of shares ina 
lottery in hope of gaining a prize.” Of the unsuc- 
cessful books printed, there are periodical sales held, 
when they are sold wholesale for almost nominal 

rices, and tind their way to second-hand dealers or 
»00k-hawkers’ barrows. A large number of unsuccess- 
ful novels, published at 31s. Gd., are sent away 
unbound in sheets done up in lots of one hundred to five 
hundred to the sale-room, where they are sold as low 
as sixpence a set of threo volumes. After being 
cheaply bound, they are retailed at a shilling or so. 


280. Is the Republican or Monarchial form of 
Government the More Expensive ? 


The Republican form of Government is by far the 
more expensive. Our Civil List and pensions to the 
Royal Family only come to some £600,000 a year, and 
of this all but about £130,000 is derived from Crown 
lands. The cost of conducting the Government of the 
United States is very neerly a million sterling per 
unnum, for all the Senators und Representatives and 
the members of State and Tenetatiel Lesielatures are 

aid. Qn this basis, therefore, the cost of the British 
Monarchy to the taxpayer is about one-eighth of that 
of the Republic of America. In the above estimate 
the cost of the Presidential Election, which comes to 
an enormous sum, is not included. In America 
the members of Government commissions are paid 
for their services, whereas, with us, they give their 
services gratis. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to reccive replies to any of the questicns 
asked here from readers who have the knowledge and ability 
to answer them We shell print the best reply to aa 
question, and shall pay for all printed at the rate of two 
guineas a columa, or about fivepence a line. The same 
reader may send replics to any nimber of queries. Enve- 
lopes ae be marked ‘ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and ansicers to the questions in any issuc of the paper 
must reach us by first post on the Tucsday following their 

lication. Payment will only be made for replies pub- 
tehed. Authorities on which replics are based must be given. 
Half-a-crown will be paid on publication for every question 
received which ts considered worthy of insertion. 


QUESTIONS. 


251. Which quadrupcd is most casily killed $ 
252. Which note is used most often in music ? 


253. Which is the best way of testing a man’s 
strength? 

254. Which is the most distant possession of Great 
Britain 3 

255. Which leg is usually the stronger f 


256. Which county has the most perfect police 
system? 


257. Are there any liviitg claimants to the British 
throne 4 


258. How many Trades Unions are there in this 
country % 


_ 259. Do the senses of men or women become sooner 
impaired by old age? - 


260. Next to the Bible, which 
lated into most languages ? ee eae 


= 
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A FUNNY LITTLE KINGDOM. 


One of the quaintest of the many quaint little 
stateluts to be found scattered over Germany, is that of 
Reuss-Schleiz. 

The greater part of the kingdom belongs to the 
reigning sovereign, 80 that, seeing he has sole execu- 
tive power, his position, if a little despotic, ought to 
be a very comfortable one, at least for him, whatever 
his subjects may think of the matter. 

‘All the princes who belong to the hese family are 
called “Heinrich.” This saves trouble in finding out 
new names, but is likely to give the local postman a 
little trouble. , 

To obviate this, each prince is solemnly numbered 
the moment he puts his Teutonio nose into the world. 
Every century these numbers are wound up, and writ- 
ten of in the family Bible, and with the commence- 
ment of the new century the Heitrichs begin at num- 
ber one again. 

The last prince who died, and who was born in 1789, 
carried tagged on to his name the very respectable 
number of CXXXVIIL, thus hinting that nearly 
Heinrich and a half had blessed Reuss-Schleiz per year 
for the whole of the eighteenth century. : 

The pele income of Reuas-Schleiz is equal to that 
of an English draper in a fairly street, and its 
population would fit comfortably into one of the least 
populous and smallest of London parishes. 


WIT v. ELOQUENCE. 


Tnere is a member of the bar who is a most excel- 
lent lawyer and genial man. One of his attributes isa 
voice which he can and does make a: rival to thunder 
itself when heated in argument. Nevertheless he is 
very persuasive and convincing, and a dangerous 
opponent. The other day he was making an address 
to a jury. His case was fairly strong, he was him- 
sclf much in earnest, and his trumpet tones made 
everything ring. ‘Finally, in a rfect hurricane of 
sound, he closed his argument and sat down. 

‘{he jury looked serious and thou htful and were 
evidently very much ala bees Unless the effect of 
the harangue could be dispelled, the other side was 
in danger. The barrister opposite had a sad, watery 
eye, and a face like a hatchet. He was a very quiet 
inan, and quite anotfier sort of orator. He sat patiently 
and in silence a the tumultuous gusts of his 
friend, and after the reverberations of the closing 
crash had ceased he rrose. 

“As I listened to the rather thunderous appeals of 
my learned friend,” he said, addressing the jery in 
a drawling tone, “I recalled a fable which I heard 
in my youth. You will remember, gentlemen, how 
once the lion and the ass entered into a compact to 
slay the beasts of the field and divide the spoil. They 
(livided the work ; the ass was to go into the thicket 
and bray and frighten the animals out, while the lion 
was to lie in wait and kill the fugitives as fast as they 
appeared. Well, the ass sought the darkest part of the 
{avele and lifting up his awful voice brayed and 
prayed and brayed. There never was heard such an 
fearful din. The ass was quite intoxicated with his 
own uproar, and thought hed return and see what the 
lion thought of it. With a light heart he went back 
and found the lion looking doubtfully about him, pale 
in the face and trembling in every limb. ; 

“What do you think of that for-braying ?” said the 
exultant ass. ‘Don’t you think I scared ‘em Er 

“Scared ’em?’ repeated the lion, in an agitated 
tone. ‘Why, you'd a-scared me if I didn’t know you 
were a jackass.’” 

The jury began to laugh, and the effect of the 
lawyer's sonorous eloquence was visibly weakened. 
He lost the case. 


form, measuring four inches long and one and a half 
inches across, : 

The three rooms are decorated with magnificent 
suits of armour. Here is to be seen the beautiful 
coat of mail, with damascened plates, worn by Sultan 
Murad IV. when he captured ad in 1638. Beside 
it is the scimitar of the Sultan. The guard and handle 
are inlaid with diamonds, cut flat and set in chequer 
work, each stone being the same si and half an 
inch square. This is a pattern of which the Turkish 
jewellers of that period seem to have been fond, for 
near this sword is a large gold vase in the same style. 
The whole of the body of this vessel is hidden by a 
mosaic of al flat diamonds, to the number of 
two thousan ' 

The bulk of the treasure is in glass cases, the 
bottoms of which are carpeted with magnificent velvet 
horse-cloths. One of these, measuring eight feet by 
seven, is literally covered with designs em roidered in 
pearls the size of a large pea. anak other notable 
objects are a massive conical gold helmet, o pair of 
golden stirrups of exquisite design, an daggers, 
sabres, and other arms without number, all beautifully 
decorated with gold and precious stones. All these 
are arranged in the greatest disorder and mingled 
with objects of no worth. 

By the side of pieces whose value is incalculable, 
may be seen modern Paris and Vienna clocks, Ngee 
vases, pistol-cases, silver knives, forks, and spoons, 
tooth-picks, and even leather cigar-cases and Pee 
books, On the other hand, ancient objects o' Euro- 
pean origin are remarkable for their absence ; and one 
naturally wonders what can have become of the many 
presents the Sultans must have received from Chris- 
tian monarchs, such as enamelled snuff-boxes, Sévres 
and Dresden vases, objects in ormolu, and other speci- 
mens of old European art workmanship. Nothing of 
the kind is to be seen in the treasure-rooms. Possibly 
they may be i apart in a room b themselves, but it 
is more probable that the Sultans isposed of them by 
presenting them to the favourites of the harem. 

Around the rooms, ranged against the walls, are 
ae vases filled with uncut gems and coins of gold 
and silver. I remarked, however, that the coins were 
comparatively modern, and that the gems could not 
compare in value with those inlaid in the objects I 
have already described. It is eee that the exi- 
gencies of adepleted exchequer have caused the owners 
of the treasure from time to time to dispose of the 
original and more valuable contents of the cases, and 
to substitute for them those now found there. 

The treasure contains a splendid lot of large vases of 
rock crystal, jade, onyx, and cups and flasks of gold, 
all of Indian or Persian origin. There are also two 
large octagonal jars of evidently Gothic origin, and a 
whole series of Oriental porcelains mounted in gold 
filigree work, to say nothing of some beautiful pieces 
of blue and white Persian porcelain. 

The middle room contains the State robes of the 
Sultans from 1453 to 1858. These are deployed on 
headless lay figures, the turbans being plac irectly 
on the shoulders, which produces a very agen 
effect. ‘This is more partloularly Gre case with the one 
pee the last of the Mahomets, whose state 
robe was simply the uniform of a Russian or Austrian 
general. It is doubtful whether these costumes were 
really the state apparel of each Sultan, and there is 
also reason for believing that this historical collection 
was formed at a comparatively recent date. 

There is, however, no doubt that the costumes 
belong to the dates migned to them, and that some 
of those, belonging to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were really worn by the Sultans of that 
period. Each turban is surmounted by a handsome 
aigrette, held in place by a jewel, and in each belt is a 
magnificent dagger. Most of these arms are veritable 
master pins art. One of the carved gold guards 
is wort ny of Cellini, and the handle of another dagger 
is formed of a sing] 

The profusion of stones on the dagger and on the 
aigrettes of the turbans is rea!ly wonderful. One of 
the latter is held in place by a clasp com osed of two 
emeralds and a ruby, each one and o half inches in 
diameter. All the robes are of magnificent brocade, 
so richly embroidered that they would stand alone. 

In passing out of the treasure-house I was taken 
through a kiosk containing the ancient Peeks of the 
Sultans. It comprises between two and three thousand 
volumes in manuscript, all in leather cases, and piled 
one on top of the other. At the time of the 
Renaissance, the eyes of the whole of Western Europe 
were cast longingly towards this collection, which was 
supposed to contain the books of the Byzantine 
emperors, and to include many un ublished works by 
the classic ‘writers of Greece and Rome. No person, 
however, was allowed to enter it, even a request to be 
allowed to do so from Louis XIV. having been refused. 
It is now believed that the collection does not contain 
any classical manuscripts ; but on this point there can 
be no certainty, as the contents of the volumes are 
still jealously guarded from view. 


Tene is a woman in Plymouth who has not allowed 
herself to be seen by men for twenty ‘years. We fancy 
it will be perfectly safe for her to come out now. 

——-t>——. 


In a recent lecture Mr. Ruskin said: “If you wan 
to show your country friends how the sun looks in o 
London fog, throw a bad half-crown into a basiri of 
dirty water.” 

——ft —_— 
A cirt threatens to sue her father for breach of 
ae She says that the old gentleman first gave 
is consent and then withdrew it, and that her young 
man, having got tired of waiting, has gone after an- 
other girl. 
—— 


Tne telegrams say the Czar of Russia is getting 
rematurely old thong worry and anxiety. If the 
Szar had to go about ike an Englishman, and had, 
-every time he went out, to decide whether to carry an 
umbrella or his muffler, he might talk about anxiety. 
—_+t=_—_—_ 


Ernex: “I can't think what Maud can see in that 
ungainly, awkward Captain Heavitree.” 

Madge: “My dear, it’s becoming perfectly absurd. 
Only think, the gardener told the cook yesterday that 
he hoped the captain would stay another fortnight, 
for positively there was no necessity to roll the 
gravel walks while they kept perpetually promenading 
up and down.” 


THE SULTAN’S TREASURES. 


DescriseD BY ONE OF THE VERY FEW ENGLISHMEN 
Wuo Have SEEN THEM. 


Ever since the cig when I used to devour “The 
Arabian Nights” I had been filled with an ardent 
desire to view the marvellous treasures of the Sultans, 
which are 50 glowing! described in that epacrairie 
companion of my childhood, so when I found mysel 
at the Golden Horn, one of my first proceedings was 
to take steps to get a view of them. I must conto, 
however, that, had 1 known how much ceremony an 
red tape business had to be gone through before the 
desired permission was granted, I should have given up 
the attempt. 

Permission to gaze upon the Sultan’s treasure can 
only be obtained by means of a firmin from his Sub- 
lime Highness himself, a sovereign utterance similar 
to those by which peace or war is declared. Having, 
however, after innumerable difficulties, obtained the 
document, an aide-de-camp conducted me to the 

alace, known as the Olf Seraglio, a large, gloomy- 
ooking structure, without any windows, and sur- 
rounded by deserted gardens. 

Upon arrival thoes l was handed over to the Guar- 
dian of the Treasure, a high fanctionary of most 
majestic mion, who was accompanied by thirty officials 
of lever rank to assist in the ceremony of opening 
the doors. The latter ranged themselves in two rows, 
one on.each side of the entrance. A large green velvet 
bag containing the keys was from hand to hand, 
until it reached the Guardian of the Treasure. He 
picked out the keys and handed them to two of the 
assistants. The outer door was then opened. Behind 
this was a wrought-iron grating secured by enormous 

adlocks. This being swung open, we found ourselves 
in the first of three large, badly- ighted,and mysterious- 
looking apartments. I was at last in the presence of 
the treasures of the Sultans. : 

The first object which attracted my attention was @ 
large throne of beaten old, occupying the centre of 
the room, and incrusted with thousands of rubies, 
emeralds, and pearls. This throne, according to an 
inscription om it, was taken by Sultan Selim from 
the Persians in 1514. It is, however, doubtful whether 
this work of art is so old. : : 

Another throne in the same room 1s more interest- 
ing. It is a fine specimen of Turkish art in the 
sixteenth century. Tis of the same form as the seats 
found in many of the mosques, and was intended to be 
sat upon cross-legged. At each corner 18 & column 
which supports a dome terminating in a jewelled point. 
It is of ebony and sandwood, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, tortoise-shell, gold, and silver. It is covered 
with fantastic plants in mother-of-pearl, the centres of 
the flowers being composed of large rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, and pearls. Suspended by a golden chain, 
so as to be over the head of the sultan, is & golden 
heart, from which depends a large emerald of irregular 


——_~fo——_*+ 


Tue other day a visitor surprised s distinguished 
professor, who was saying to his baby : 

“On-ny, no-ny, e mussy tick his footsy tootsies——” 

Just then he caught sight of the visitor, blushed and 
muttered : ; 

“No, no, you must not expose your pedal extremities 
by extending them beyond the protective covering of 
the blankets, or you will lay your system open to 
attacks of catarrhal affection. 


‘ —1——— 


Wuat cowards women are when there is a gun or 
pistol in their vicinity. They will “Oh, dear!” and 
“Oh, don’t!” and “Oh, for mercy’s sake!” and will 
tremble likea leaf, even though the gun or pistol be 
without {lock, stock, or barrel. But a man—how 
different! He will take up the weapon with a charm- 
ing nonchalance, cock it, peer into the nozzle, and give 
a first-class job for either the doctor or undertaker. 
Man is in numberloss ways showing his vast supe- 
riority over woman. 


A “Low-sHor” Cotp.—A certain vivacious young 
girl has been in the habit of wearing low shoes, and a 
week or so ago caught a bad cold in consequence. Her 
mother told tho doctor about it secretly, and asked 
him to advise her not to wear them. When the young 
lady was ushered into his presence he requested her to 
give her tongue the usual outdoor exegeise, and he 
examined it attentively. 

“Yes, I thought so,” said he, with a shake of his 
head ; “you have been wearing low shoes, and have 
caught what we medical gentlemen call a ‘low-shoe’ 
cold. Now, you must stop wearing them at once and 
take the medicine I am about to prescribe faith- 
fully and according to direction.” 

He wrote an innocent prescription, and was about 
to leave the house, when the patient called him back 
and paralysed him by saying : 

“Since iy were so clever in discovering a ‘low- 
shoe’ cold by looking at my tongue, will you be kind 
enough to take off my shoes, look at my feet, and tell 
me if my fringe is properly combed t” 

The doctor says he has stopped treating “ low-shoe” 
colds ; the girls nowadays are too smart altogether. 


—————— OQ eoeeooems 

The first fourteen numbers of this paper, containing the 
account written by the popular American authoress, Miss 
Bisland, of her wonderful journey “ Round the World in 
Seventy-Siz Days,” can be obtained for 1s. Qd., or post.free 
for 1s. 9d. 
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OUR READER’S LETTER BOX. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON NATURE (?). 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear S1z,—I read the article in last week’s number, 
telling how foolish women try to improve upon the 
arrangements of Nature by the manufacture of 
in pies and freckles, ibe obi ingle ar a 
iberal proportion of pity for those whose folly 8 
them to do this. ; : 

The article reminded me of an experience which a 
friend of mine had some little time ago. He was a 
widower with two daughters, and his business obliged 
him to reside for some time in Paris. He noticed 
something peculiar about the appearance of these 
girls. He could not quite make out what it was. The 
expression of their faces seemed to have altered in 
some strange fashion. : 

After close inspection, he came to the conclusion that 
they haddone something with their eyes, and taxed them 
with this. Finally he elicited from them the fact that 
they had seen an advertisement in a French paper 
inserted by a man who promised to endow anyone, 
to whom Nature had been unkind in the matter of 
cyelashes, with a liberal fringe of these. As they both 
thought that their appearance was capable of consider- 
able improvement in this direction, they went to him 
and, for a large fee, he consented to operate upon them. 
__ This is how the operation was done. Taking one of 
the girls, he pulled a hair from her head and threaded 
@ very fine needle with it. Then, placing her in a chair, 
with her head grasped in a vice ded in such a 
manner that, though she was quite unable to move, it 
did not occasion her any pain, he held her eyelid per- 
fectly still with one hand and sewed the hair along its 
edge with the other, in such a manner that it formed a 
succession of loops closely touching one another. 

Then with a pair of scissors he cut off the ends of 
these loops, leaving a fringe of long lashes. He then 
touched the little punctures which the needle had 
made witb some lotion, which made the victim’s eye- 
lids smart terribly, and told her that the fringe would 
not fall out. 

However, by the time my friend made the discovery 
these artificial eyelashes had begun to fall out, and his 
girls were just then racking their brains for some 
means of raising sufficient money to enable them to 
have the operation repeated: Of course, my friend 
immediately put his foot down pretty strongly upon 
such a nonsensical exhibition of pitiful vanity. 

How some women can be s0 foolish passes my com- 
prehension. They may be assured that by practices of 
this kind they only succeed in making every genuine 
man despise and pity them.—Yours truly, 


Bradford. 


EL B. 
—t=—_—_. 


“LION TAMING.” 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dear Sir,—In the interesting article on Lion 
TAMING, in your issue of January 10th, you rather 
lead your readers to believe that it is the habit of 
the trainer to put lions through their performances 
when they are hungry. Though I am not a lion tamer, 
I know one of the fraternity intimately, and he tells 
me that this impression should be corrected. Hunger 
has the most irritating effect upon the temper of lions 
and all other animals, and it would be simply suicidal 
for a tamer to attempt to make his beasts perform 
their feats unless they had been supplied with a good 
meal some hours previously. : 

As you hint in your article, it would also be very 
unwise to try and make animals perform immediately 
after they had been given their food. As they have 
only one meal a day they gorge themselves pretty 
completely at this, and are naturally disinclined to go 
through any exertion for some little time afterwards. 
All lion tamers see that their animals are fed two or 
three hours before it becomes necessary for them to 
enter their cages. 

The tamer whom I have mentioned tells me a fact 
that I believe will be new to most of your readers, 
namely, that lions are the easiest of all animals to 
tame and train. Tigers are infinitely more difficult to 
subdue than lions, and the temper of the bear is even 
more unoertain than that of the tiger. Hyenas also 
have very touchy dispositions, but the most untract- 
able of all wild suithela are panthers. Very few tamers 
will have anything to do with a panther if they can 
possibly help it. They know that they cannot place 
the least reliance upon these animals, and that they 
may break out in the most unexpected manner. 

Lionesses are, according to my informant, much less 
to be trusted than lions, and he fully concurs with the 
statement in your article that a mixed troupe of both 
sexes is apt to be very dangerous. He says that al- 
most all thie mishaps that he has ever known or heard 
of have taken place in cases when a trainer was deal- 
ing with a mixed lot of lions and lionesses. 

The one characteristic which o lion tamer needs if 
he is to make a success of his business is iron firmness 
of will. The patience which those who train dogs and 
cats to perform in public require, is hardly needed at 
all in the case of the lion tamer, though by this I do 
not mean to infer that a tamer should be impatient. 
He should keep his temper under the most perfect con- 
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trol, for if he loses it, it is three to one that the animals 

which he is endeavouring to subjugate will lose theirs 
and once a lion or other powerful beast gets intoa 
rage there is sure to be mischief. _ 

A tamer of wild animals must maintain the utmost 
sternness with his This sternness has to be 
carried to the verge of cruelty. If a fault is left un- 
checked the animal will never forget the laxity that 

been displayed. The tamer must never for one 
single moment permit his animals to forget that he 
is their master, and must never leave the cage un- 
less he has thoroughly subdued every sign of in- 
subordination. 

Muscular st h is not of any importance com- 

red with strength of will. The tamer whose opinions 

am giving is quite a small man, and his bodily 
strength must be considerably below the-average ; but 
he is a well-set, wiry little fellow, with an eye like an 
eagle's, and says that if he were as strong as Hercule 
and Sandow combined he would not be any better off. 

I may end up, however, with a remark of my own. 
I believe that this is a statement which is open to 
doubt, for it stands to reason that a very muscular 
man would have a greater chance of escaping with his 
life should his charges turn nasty, than a little fellow 
who would be annihilated by one blow of a lion’s paw. 

Probably many of your readers remember Seeth, the 
Danish lion-tamer, who was exhibiting in London 
some time back, and will recollect what a fine, 
powerful-looking man he was. He told me that he 
once killed a lioness who turned upon him with the 
utmost savagery, though his only weapon was a thin 
iron bar. Had he been a weaker man, he would in 
all probability have lost his life, and would certainly 
have been very much injured, instead of escaping 
scot free as he did.—Yours truly, 

Liverpool. F.G. 

sf 


THE HARDSHIPS OF CLERKS. 
To the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly. 

Dear Sir,—I most strongly object to the sneers 

our correspondent A CLERK makes ugainst the 

oung Men’s Christian Association, which 1s doing a 
grand work among young fellows, and should be en- 
couraged in every way instead of being railed at for 
the fact that it endeavours to provide for the spiritual 
needs of its members, besides ameliorating their lot in 
more material ways. 

I do not see why any clerk should have the smallest 
“diffidence” in enrolling himself a member of this 
association simply because the word “Christian ” 
occurs in its title, unless, indeed, he is an Atheist. 
Christianity does not necessarily mean “ goody-goodi- 
ness,” nor entail very strict religious observances. ‘To 
say that a man is a Christian ought to mean that he is 
an honest, thorough-going fellow, who fears.God and 
does his duty. ‘There is no reason why the word 
“Christian” should “savour of arrogance,” or lay 
one who bears it “open to a charge of hypocrisy.” 

I will grant A CLERK that there is no reason what- 
ever why a “Young Men’s Friendly Association” should 
not be enrolled in every populous place, but I cannot 
myself see that the necessity for this exists when so 
excellent an organisation as that possessed by the 
Y.M.C. A. is already at work. - The miscellaneous 
libraries and smoking-rooms for which A CLERK seems 
to long, are already provided by this Association. 

I do not at all agree with him in his desire that 
cards should be encouraged as a pastime for young 
fellows’ leisure time. I am not one of those screaming 
puritans who objects to the very idea of a card ; there 
is no more harm in playing cards than in playing chess 
or draughts, but, unfortunately, gambling has become 
associated with card-playing to such an extent that 
it is scarcely possible to sit dawn to a game of cards 
without some money changing hands. 

I am aware that pions of people play cards without 
gambling, but there is always the temptation to drop 
into small stakes, and once the thin end of the wedge 
pots in there is no knowing where the evil may stop. 

housands of young fellows have been ruined by their 
indulgence in practices which commenced in nothing 
more serious than nap with counters at a penny a 
dozen. 

Your correspondent is, of course, not a member of 
the Y.M.C.A., or he would never write of it as he does. 
My advice to him is to either join at. once, or to get an 
introduction to some branch through a friend who is a 
member, and then test for himself the advantages 
which the association otfers.—Yours sincerely, 


Wandsworth. A MEMBER. 
+. 


To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear S1r,—I thank you sincerely for admitting the 
letter of A CLERK into your columns. A CLERK writes 
ey and sensibly about grievances which are 
undoubtedly often very real. They do not generally, I 
believe, arise from anything but sheer thoughtlessness. 

.The heads of businesses in which clerks are engaged 
are apt to give too little attention to the welfare of 
those in their employ. It is generally left to a 
manager to attend to the clerks, and he, more often 
than not, considers that anything is good enough for 
them. Every worker has a right to a well-ventilated, 
well-lighted workroom. If the Factory Act inspectors 
were to turn their attention to many City offices 


which I could 
is naturally apt to have 

Sah, and this aint be mal ‘hundredfold 
when the work has to be done in stuffy, dimly-lighted, 
and ill-ventilated apartments. 

Thoughtlessness ngain is very often the cause of 
hoes much longer hours i attendance than are at 

necessary. ve in mind one case in particular. 

It in that of the wealthy head of a City business who 
is a bachelor, and who therefore has no attractions 
at ae This ir Le Ee to his ote want 
about eleven o'clock, ter having gone throug 
his letters and given some slight pring ay to the affairs 
of the office, es goes out to lunch between twelve 
and one, leaving his correspondence and most of the 
work until his return. 

This it would naturally be sapere would bein.an 
hour, or two at the most; but nothing of the sort. 
gentleman goes toaclub in the City where he meek 
other choice spirits, and spends the afternoon in play- 
ing billiards and otherwise amusing himself. Usually 
he does not return to the office until five o'clock, just 
so as to enable him to dictate important letters in time 
for them to catch the post. He then gets through the 
rest of his work, usually staying at the ottice and keep. 
ing his clerks there until about nine o'clock. me 

ly the morning they are busy in transcribin 
letters that he had dictated the evening before, an 
in attending to such of the business as they were able to 
deal with themselves, but the afternoon is spent almost 
invariably in enforced idleness, with a spell of work 
ain in the evening, which keeps them engaged so late 
that by when they get home there is no time for any- 
thing but bed. 

This, I am aware, is an extreme case, but it is typical 
of the selfish manner in which many employers treat 
their clerks. They apparently too often consider thr * 
there is not the slightest need to consult the cor 
venience of anyone in the office but themselves.- 
Yours truly, 


Hornsey. ANOTHER CLERK. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF A HOBBY. 
To the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly. 


Dear Sir,—The recent letters which you published 
in reply to the question, “ Which is the Best Hobby t” 
lead ine to hope that yes will let me say something 
about the advantages of having a hobby. 

It is well that a man, the major portion of whose life 
must, from the actual necessities of living, be devoted 
to money-getting, should cultivate some speciality by 
way of diversion. It may be a scientific pursuit, a 
study of some branch of art, an investigation of some 
sgricelacal subject, a following of some historical 

ill-o’-the-Wisp, or what not—only let it be a labour 
of love. 

Such diversions are conducive to longevity, and give 
to life a zest that the possible rewards of commercial 
or mechanical industry do not afford. 

If a clerk in a counting-house, whose day’s work 
is done at six o'clock in the evening, were to devote 
himself to reading for the half-hour intervening 
between tea and the time the theatre or his lady- 
love may expect him, and adhere to it for a year, he 
would be amazed at the large number of volumes 
through whose pages he had gone. If, also, he had 
undertaken the course of ing with the distinct 
purpose of obtaining knowledge about some one 
thing, he would have fam reason to pride himself 
on his acquisitions, and it is not improbable he would 
find a higher desk at the office awaiting him at the 
end of the year. 

Benjamin Franklin was an admirable type of a 
man who found profit in diversions, and his character 
deserves attention from those who find their odd hours 
going to waste. As a statesman, he played an im- 
portant part in the foundation of the Government 
of his country ; yet, asa pluloaapber, who sought the 
secrets of nature, and who closely investigated the 
principles of moral life, he left a no less definite im- 
pression upon the world. 

We have a stronger admiration for Disraeli, when 
we find his name on “ Vivian Grey,” and Macaulay and 
Milton grow in our esteem when we turn from their 
essays and poems to the record of their political per- 
formances. Our respect for Holmes, the poet, is in- 
creased when we perceive that he is a distinguished 
physician ; for Lubbock, the banker, when we hear 
of his bees; and for Wallace, the soldier, when we 
read his “Ben Hur.” All these men found golden 
opportunity in the hours of diversion, and their 


careers should be full of suggestion to every young °’ 


man with an ambition higher than his pocket.— Yours 
sincerely, 


Bedford. ConviNCED. 


For all Ictters published we pay at the rate of two 
guineas a column or about 5d. a line. Senders of betters 
should, therefore, enclose name and address. It must please 
be understood that we do not identify ourselves with opinions 
advanced on this page. They are those of the writers 
of the letters ; we merely exercise supervision over the aenerab 
nature of the panne, Me 
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of ‘Belfast, 
oo yo ny Lem acquiring the b re Salvation Army artiste. There are s num- 
WAR: CR’ : affairs y profusely illustrated. In: fact the whole of the work 


. Seed of | , New c rietors would have a rosy time if : 
Sad Oficial Geseic of Fhe Zalvation Sng. they ou all ane to conduct their business on the | ception of casting the stereotyped plates, ang <7. 
Pr Rivcly tow of iq | lines pursued in the case of THs War Cry. No trade | ments are now being made for doing this on the 
Or Tia Wan Cay y few of my readers would | giscount is given (or scarcely any, for of the whole issue | premises. 
regard THE slo L ice coming under the above title, | only about eight or ten thousand copies pass throagh | I do not propose to say anything about the !: 
but, seein t a as a circulation of over three | the hands of the trade), and there are no “returns.” | merits of THs War Cry. t is re ape 
funn thousand copies a week in the United King- | almost every copy of War Cry is sold by the | state that it breathes the very soul of -the Satva- 
dom alone, it must be conceded that the organ of the | Army that owns it for a penny, and to all practical in- | tion Army. - There is, however, one feature which it 
Salvation Army is fully entitled to rank among the eh is impossible to pass over. This is ition 
popular papers of the day. One could count upon List, which appears every week on 15. Com- 
petition List gives the names of all i 


tents and pu the whole of the number rine 
one’s fingers the journals that sell in greater numbers. a of, The distribution is managed in this 


Just now a great deal of attention is centred upon 
the Salvation Army, and it seemed, therefore, that 
some description of he method in which its weekly 
paper is worked would be read with more than ugual 
interest. So I wrote to Mr. Bramwell Booth, gee 
if he felt disposed to _let me have some facts an 
apa regarding THe Wak Cry, to work up. into one 
of this series of articles. The reply was a letter 
signed “Commissioner Carieton,” and written from 
the = bart depot in Clerkenwell Road, telling me that 
Mr. Booth had sent my letter on to the writer, who 
would be glad to give me any information in his 
power. 

Having arranged a time, I called at the depot (which 
may be termed the Trade headquarters of the panty 
for all yniforms, eto., are made there, and there all 
the Army publications are composed and printed), and 
had a chat with Commissioner Carleton, which put me 
in -poameenion. of the following facts :— 

HE War Cry was General Booth’s idea. It was 
preceded by Tas CurisTIAN MISSION MAGAZINE, a 
publication that differed very little from the ordinary 
run of- mission periodicals ; it appeared monthly, and 
contaméd a report of the work of the Christian Mis- 
sion, a the Salvation Army was then called, and some 
didactic articles. The need for a weekly paper, how- 
ever, soon became evident, and, in December, 1879, THe 
War Cry was published in the form of a hal nny 
newspaper of four pages. In nine months time the size 
was increased, and the circulation speedily ran up to a 
quarter of a million copies weekly. 

Then it was determined to bring the paper out twice 
a week—on Wednesday ond Saturday—still keeping 
the price ata halfpenny. The change was not, how- 
ever, & great success, for the circulation of the two 
issues combined never exceeded 300,000, the working 
expenses were increased, and it was found that the 
brief interval between the dates of issue led to a good 
many difficulties. 

So in February, 1886, the bi-weekly issue of the rer 
was discontinued, its size was altered to that whic it 
still retains, and the price was raised toa penny. To 
begin with, the circulation dropped considerably, as 
was only to be expected, but it never went below 
180,000, and has, since the alteration was effected, 
risen steadily, until it now stands at 302,000. 

This is the sale in the United Kingdom only. The 
circulation of the twenty-four foreign editions of THE 
War Cry totals up to about the same figure. The 
foreign editions have nothing in common with that 
which ap) in this country beyond the name. Each 
is cont by the chief of the Army for the district 
in which it is published, and the contents of each relate 
almost exclusively to the particular part of the world 
where it is issued. 

THE Wak Cry is Fens in nine European lan- 
uuges besides English. They are French, German, 
ues Spanish, Finnish, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, 
and Dutch. It also appears in three different Indian 

dialects. The United States edition has the largest 
circulation after that of the one issued at home, and 
is followed by the Canadian. 

If, however, we consider as one the various editions 
published in the several Australian colonies, it stands 
next to the home issue in point of circulation. Con- 
sidering that the population of Australia is only a 
twelfth of that of the United Sova this shows pretty 
Lone | how much more interest the Army has suc- 
ceeded in awaking at the antipodes than in the great 
American Republic. a 

All the editions of THz Wak Cry are written, edited, 
and managed exclusively by members of the Salvation 
Army, and all matter that yes in them is contri- 
Luted yoluntarily. Neither General Booth nor any 
member of his family takes an active part in the pro- 
duction of the home edition; they write for it, and 
except in matters of an official character, are treated 
in the same way as other contributors. 

Its editor is Major Sowerby, but Commissioner 
Carleton makes himself responsible for the matter 
that appears, and exercises a vigilant supervision over 
the editing of Tue War Cry, as over all the other 
Army periodicals that appear in the United Kingdom. 

He owns to being responsible for most of the start- 
ling headlines, aa the various announcements re- 
garding this and the other publications of the Army 
that are scattered broad-cast over THE WaR Crys 
pages. This admission led me to exclaim, “You 
Toust surely be an’ American, Mr. Carleton,” for such 
startling headlines as adorn many of the columns of 

Tug. Wak Cry I had never seen except in the States. 


porps 

more than three hundred co; They are divi 
into several sections— “The uering Twos,” who 
— more Leper $000 oP ies oe ; “The Naver ae 

” over 1,500; igher over ‘ 
“The Go Forwards,” over 750; “The Faithful Fives,’ 
“The Fighting fosra and finally “The Light Bri- 
mete” who get through between three and four hun- 


way :— 

‘There are four provincial centres where orders from 
all the different corps in the country are received. At 
these centres labels are written, addressed to each 
corps and marked with the number of copies required. 
These labels are transmitted to Clerkenwell Road 
and there the parcels are packed and despatched all 
over the kingdom, each one going direct to the corps 
which is to dispose of the copies it contains. : 

The papers are supplied to the various corps at a 
general price of ninepence halfpenny per dozen of 
thirteen, carriage A a , and the corps make its own 
profit by retailing them ata penny a copy. The whole 
of the work in connection with the sale is purely volun- 
tary, so acorps which dis of a large number makes 
a Bay sum every week. From its profits must be 
deducted any surplus which may be occasioned by 
bad weather hindering the sale, but it is not often 
that there are any copies left unsold, 

Prompt cash is required from the corps. No papers 
are sent unless the previous week’s supply has been 
paid for, but they seldom get beliind ; indeed, fifty 
pounds would cover the whole deficit during a twelve- 
month. At each depdt there is a War Cry pergesnt, 
who looks after the details connected with the sale o 
the paper. It receives more outside support than one 
would suppose, fully half of each issue being bought 
by peels who do not belong to the Army. ; 

e sale is proportionately better in the provinces 
than in London, a state of affairs that Commissioner 
Carleton thinks is accounted for partly by the great 
number of other papers about in the metropolis, and 
partly by the fact that Londoners who are interested 
in the doings of the Army obtain a good deal of in- 
formation as to ita affairs in the pay aoe weekly 
press, whereas in the country THe War Cry is 
usually the main source from which such particulars 
can be gleaned. © ~ wh 

The sale of Tue War Cry varies but slightly with 
the season. In winter it is a little higher than in 
summer, and it is at its worst in July and August. 
This is probably due to the fact that the sale is chiefly 
at meetings, and these are not so largely attended in 
summer as during the winter. 

Next summer o determined effort will be made to 
check any downward tendency by organising a bouse- 
to-house sale throughout the kingdom. This was done 
in a tentative manner Inst year, and showed suffi- 
ciently good results to convince the managers of 
depéts that they can not only keep the sale up, but 
considerably increase it, by adopting the plan exten- 
sively. 

The wholesale profits on THE War Cry—that is to 
say, the profits arising from its sale to the various 
depots by the head office in Clerkenwell Road— 
amount to about £9,000 a year. Of course the total 
profit ees a far larger sum than this, as each 
corps makes something out of its sales. 

If, for the sake of example, we take it that the 
unsold copies number one per cent., we find that the 
net sales amount to as nearly as possible twenty-three 
thousand dozen, and this means a profit of well over 
£17,000 a year. Considering @hat it contains no paid 
advertisements, THE Wak Cry is undeniably the most 
profitable weekly paper published. 

The Salvation Army does its own composing and 
Lag The compositors’ room isa light, airy apart- 
ment, far superior, from a hygienic standpoint, to 
the general run of composing-rooms in printing- 
offices. Three-quarters of the compositors do not 
belong to the Army. They are paid good wages, in 
fact, the Army has already anticipated the general 
rise in compositors’ pay which is expected to come 
about in March. The other Army publications are 
set up and printed at the Clerkenwell Road depot. 
They comprise THE Youne Soxprkr, a halfpenny juve- 
nile edition of THE Wak Cry, with a weekly circula- 
tion of 130,000 copies ; ALL THE WoRLD, a sixpenny 
monthly magazine, with a sale of 50,000 ; and a penny 
monthly called THe DELIVERER, with the same circula- 
tion. 

Three fine Marinoni printing-machines turn out 
Tue War Cry. They were in full swing when I 
visited the machine-room, and were printing and 
folding the paper at the agaregate rate of about 
eighteen thousand copies an hour. The printing of 
Tue Wark Cry has been done by the Army ever since 
July, 1880, when its first enlargement took place. 
The printing and general outfit business was started 
without any capital, and has been gradually worked 
up, until at this moment there are plant and stock 
worth some £32,000, while fifty or sixty thousand 


rejoicings when a “ Fi manages 
a place pate the “ ree Fives.” At present Clap- 
ton heads thelist with 2,720 copies weekly. - > 

Of course, the sale in various places’ sepves as a very 
good index to the progress of the Army there. 
record is kept which shows the ups and downs of corps 
for years past, and if any falli Back becomes evident 
steps are taken to ascertain reason for it. As 
officers are changed every six months the sale of THE 
Waz Cry shows pretty plainly whether a new man is 
doing better or worse than his predecessor. Bo apart 
from the value of the paper as a dissemination of Army 
teaching, and a link to bind the various parts of the 
prgeniatin closer together, it serves as the most ro- 
liable barometer im: e. 

I have carefully abstained from any comment upon 
the methods of THe War Czy, or of the enthusiastic 
organisation from which it emanates. In this journal 
we hold aloof from anything in the nature of sectarian 
discussion or ace eett, so I have confined myself to 
giving a brief outline of the way in which the paper is 
worked, believing that there is much in this w’ will 
prove of interest to my readers. 


This series has already comprised— 


No. 1. Trr-Bits. 
No. 2. Tne ExcHAaNGcE aND Marr. 


“Waar isa hero?” asks a contemporary. &hero 
is aman who can pass a crowd of boys compoundin 
snowballs without turning His head to make suré thap 
they have no designs on him. ‘ 

oie “4 3 

Ar some of the Western fairs a “great secret” is sqid 
in sealed envelopes at twopence a piece. Here is the 
secret ; “Never buy an article before examining it. 
If you had kn this before you would not have 
pail twopence fof“this worthless. envelope. when yeu 
could pet more than a dozen good ones for the same 
price. 

fo 

Tuat the frost has its uses was ingeniously proved 
the other day. A lady sent her servant to buy a | ered 
and the woman came back with a pete po i 
weight -lnokane ste Hard as could be was the fles! 
with the frost, but this was nothing. Unfortunately 
the lady intended cooking the goose in pieces, and on 
cutting it.up the knife came against a herd substance ; 
on examination it was found the goose was filled ‘with 
ice the exact shape of the bird, proving that water had 
been poured in and let freeze to get goose price for two 
or three pounds of ice, the swindler probably hoping 
that before the fire the ice would slowly melt and be 
undiscovered. 


——_ofe—___. 

A LAD narrating a fight in which he had been en- 

said :— 

“Th tell you how it was. You see, Bill and me went 
down to the wharf to fish ; and I felt in my pocket and 
found my knife, and it was Bone 5 and I said, Bill, you 
stole my knife ; and he said I was another ; and I said, 
go there yaureell ; and he said it was no such thing ; 
and I said he was a liar, and could lick him if I was 
bigger’n him; and he said he'd rock me to sleep 
mother ; and i said he was a bigger one ; and he said f 
never had the measles ; and for him to fork over 
that knife, or I'd make him ready for a tombstone ; 
and he said my grandmother was no gentleman ; and I 
said he dersn’t take it up ; but he did ; well, you never 
did ; then I got up again, and said he was too much 
afraid to do it again ; and he tried to, but he didn’t ; 
and I grabbed him and throwed him down on the top 
of me like several bricks ; and I tell you it beat all— 
and so did he; and my little dog got behind Bill and 
hit him ; and Bill kicked at the dog, and the dog ran, 
and I ran after the dog to fetch him back, and I didn't 
catch him till I got home ; and'T'll lick him more yet. 
Is my eye very black?” 


A424: 


THE WAY TO MANAGE A SAILOR. 


On board a man-of-war, any member of the ship's 
compeny touches his hat when he comeson deck. He 
would do so were there no superior officer present. 
“He salutes the deck.” The custom is typical of 
every sailor's sentiment of respect, admiration, and 
affection for his vessel, if the craft be handsome and 
lirst-class “sea-boat.” The strength of this sailor- 
loyalty was well understood by a British officer, the 
late Captain Hall. 

Captain Hall was in command of a remarkably fine 
frigate on the South African station which he always 
kept in exquisite order, and of which he and his crew 
were justly proud. The handsome bust on her beauti- 
ful figure-head wos brightly gilded, and great care 
was taken of it. On one occasion the harmony which 
usually prevailed on board was, in some way, disturbed. 
Instead of resorting to corporal Pees Captain 
Hall summoned the men aft, an in a simple, manly 
speech pointed out the impropriety of their conduct. 
Me concluded thus: 

“So now, my lads, if this be not put an end to, and 
hearty goodwill restored, I’ll blacken your figure-head 
and put the ship in mourning !” 

Had a bombshell fallen at their feet, the men could 
not have been more astonished. He had touched the 
tight chord. Have their figure-head blackened! Not 
they! Anything rather than that. They at once 
resumed their good behaviour and amiability. 


EE 
THE RED INDIANS AT PLAY. 


For weeks past the civilised world has been feverishly 
whtching the ghastly tragedy that is being played in 
the United States, and onc has become so accustomed to 
think of the Red Indians as.murderous, scalp-hunting 
ravages, that one is apt to forget that they are not 
always on the war-path. The writer has lived among 
the Indians, and has known thein in their gentler 
inoods, so he can testify to the fact that they are pas- 
sionately fond of athletic games. 

What cricket is to the English boy, ball-play is to 
the Indian. Even the new tactics introduced of Jate 
years do not make football such a combination game 
ns this one, of which lacrosse is a modification. ‘The 
jirineapls of it is similar to that of Association foot- 
yall or hockey, for a ball has to be driven through 
a goal defended by the opposite party. Two bases are 
fixed from 200 to 400 yards apart, depending on the 
ground, and two stakes four or five feet apart are set 
tp at each, through which the ball, which has been 
thrown up in the middle of the ground, must be passed. 

The painted players, as few as 12 or as many as 400 
on a side, wear only the breech-clout, except in some 
tribes, who put ona ie tail, made of dyed horse- 
hair, fastened toa belt. Among the Cherokees and 
Choctaws each player carries two racquets about three 
feet long, with a small netted head. These are held 
so as to enclose the ball, made of buck-skin stufled 
with deer hair. The ball must not be struck nor 
picked up with the hands; all try to run with it held 
in the racquets, or, if pressed, to throw it toa fricnd 
that he may carry it on. 

Among the Choctaws the game is 100, and it some- 
times lasts eight hours before either side reaches this 
figure. The Cherokees have fewer on a side, and play 
Lut twelve innings. 

There is a great deal of science displayed in the 
game. The side that wins twelve innin s has reason 
to be proud of the victory and forget the hardships 
they underwent to fit themselves. It takes a brave 
man to be an Indian ball-player. 

The most athletic men of the tribe are chosen : there 
is great rivalry between neighbouring camps. For one 
day before the game the players are not Alissa to eat 
anything. The medicine men of the tribe are the 
trainers. Good luck ceremonies are gone through, and 
the whole night the players dance by torchlight or fire- 
light. Next morning the Cherokee brave is scratched 
till he bleeds. This is done by going over the muscles 
in regular order with a comb having seven shar 
teeth. I have stood near enough to hear the com 
rip through the skin at every stroke, and the Indian 
never winced nor showed that he felt it. How they 
endure the agony no one but a stoical Indian knows ; 
they think it dans a man active and gives success. 

‘the ball is tossed up and the battle begins. In 
these desperate struggles for the ball, where hundreds 
are running actually over each other's heads and 
darting between their adversaries’ legs, tripping and 
throwing and foiling each other in every possible 
ynanner, and every voice raised to the highest key, in 
shrill yelps and barks, there are rapid successions of 
feats and of incidents that astonish and amuse far 
heyond the conception of any one who has not had 
the good luck to witness them. 

In the excitement every mode is used that can be 
devised to oppose the progress of the foremost, who is 
likely to get the ball; these obstructions often meet 
desperate individual resistance, which terminates in a 
violent scuffle, and sometimes in fisticutls, when their 
sticks are dropped, and the parties are unmolested 
while they settle it between themselves, unless there 
be a general stampede, to which they are subject who 
are down, if the ball happens to pass in their direction. 
Every weapon, by a rule of all ball-players, is laid by 
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in the respective encampments, and no man is allowed 
to go for one, so that the sudden broils which take place 
on the ground are as suddenly settled without any 
probability of much rsonal injury. 

There are times when the ball gets to the. ground, 
and a confused mass rush together round it, knocking 
their sticks together, without the possibility of anyone 
getting or seeing it for the dust they raise. The 
confused mass is carried round the different parts of 
the ground for a quarter of an hour at a time without 
anyone being able to see the ball, which they are often 
thus scuffling for several minutes after it has been 
picked up and carried to another — of the ground. | 

Among the Cherokees of Nort Carolina a man is 
appointed to separate players, who get locked in a 
tussle on the ground. 

The racquets used wary with the tribes ; that of the 
Sioux has a circular head, the Maine Indians use one 
similar to a lacrosse racquet. 

The game of “Snow Snake,” or Ko-a-sa, may be 
called the national winter sport of the Iroquois. 

A straight, well-beaten road is now usually chosen 
in preference to the open, as formerly. The “snakes ” 
are brought out, to the great glee of the boys, whose 
ears are on the alert, when someone says, dan-dt-wa_sa- 

e, “let us play snow snake,” because they have the 
onour to run and bring back for the throwers. 

The “snake” is a thin, rounded piece of hard wood 
from seven to ten feet long and one and a half inches 
wide at most, made smooth, and_shod at the forward 
end with a pewter nose-piece. It is balanced in the 
left hand cai] held by the ball in the right hand, the 
fingers beneath and the thumb above. Holding it 
thus the player runs three or four rods, and just before 
he throws he jumps. The stick slips away over the 
snow with somewhat the motion of a snake. 

The skill required to start the “snake” at the best 
slant, so that none of the impetus given by the power- 
ful right arm is lost, is very great ; the object of the 

me is to throw the “snake ” farther than_a rival. 

ndrew John, an Indian of Carrollton, N.Y., has 
thrown it 600 yards. The gameis usually four “ snakes” 
—that is, the Ge three throws in four. 

Large crowds assemble, and there is a great excite- 
ment when skilled throwers contend ; it is an honour, 
peneraly. well bestowed, to be achampion snake-hurler. 

"he Indians so believe in their side, or their favourites 
in the two games described, that they wildly stake 
their whole possessions, and even their wives, on the 
result. It is difficult to say whether they care more 
for the honourfof superiority in athletic games or for 
the opportunity the afford to indulge their pernicious 
proclivities for gambling. 


—_—_—_—-t=—__—_ 
WHY) LAW; IS_AN EXPENSIVE 
{|LUXURY. 


LrTIcaTION must cake 
luxury, though it might 


be a somewhat expensive 
very much cheaper than it 


“1s; and that it is so expensive is, to some extent, the 


suitors own fault. If the public will persist in 
employing only leading stars of the first magnitude, 
they must bear the cost, and, moreover, run the risk 
of their not shining just when their light is most 
needed. 

Aided and abetted by solicitors, they deliberately 
throw all the work into the hands of a favoured few, 
and thus run up the fees of the fashionable counsel. 
And so long as solicitors think they can evade 
responsibility by employing only those with great 
names, it is difficult to see how this can be avoided, 
except by making solicitors responsible for the 
counsel’s absence. . 

If solicitors were liable to their clients, and counsel 
to the solicitors who employ them, solicitors would 
not be so ready to take pen & to those already over- 
whelmed with work, and counsel would be more chary 
about accepting work they could not properly 
attend to. e 
__ This would, we admit, be only a partial remedy ; but 
it would do something to disperse work, and thus 
benefit both the Bar and the publi 

———-———_ 

A COUNTRY phe contains the following 
retraction, which would probably not be quite satis- 
factory to the offended party : ‘“Amende honourable. 
We yesterday spoke of Mr. Hamilton, of the Grand 
Theatre, as a ‘thing.’ Mr. H. having complained of 
our remark, we willingly retract, and here state that 
Mr. Hamilton, of the Grand Theatre, is no-thing.” 

——————— 

THE commercial traveller approached a stranger as 
the train was about to start, and said: 

“ Are you going by this train?” 

“Tam.” 

“Have you any baggage ?” 

33 No ” 


es Well, my friend, you can do me a favour, and it 
won't cost you anything. You see, I’ve two big trunks, 
and they always make me pay extra for one of them. 
You take one. See?” 


“Yes, I see; but I haven’t any ticket.” 


“But I thought you said you were going by this 
train?” 


“So I am ; I’m an inspector.” 
“Oh!” 
He paid extra, as usual, 
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THE MARKET VALUE OF A MAN. 


THE price of husbands is looking up. A jury has 
recently fixed a figure which pill make every married 
woman in the country herself as a capi 
If the price be confirmed, husbands need give them- 
selves no more concern about endowments or insurance. 
The uncertainty in the question is the varying nature 
of the value set upon a man. 5 Per ee 

Evenwhenslavery flourished in various civilised parts 
of the world the ruling price of a full-grown man was 
contingent upon extraneous conditions. Neither looks, 
nor weight, nor stature governed the price sltogsite A 
Neither did such traits as virtue, vice, amiability 
irritability, and what not. These were never entered 
in the schedule that made one man more valuable than 
another. The question of the value of a grown man 
cannot, therefore, be settled by reference to the scale 
existing in slave times ; and though the right of a man 
to himself has been the object of war, legislation, and 
universal philanthropy, since Esau ra himself at a 
mess of potage, and Jacob thought Rachel worth twice 
seven years of his toil, there is to this day a curious 
fluctuation in the value of a man. ; 

For example, a corporation that has to do with 
humanity in bulk sets a very low valuation upon the 
mere flesh, contesting with great bitterness the claims 
of widows and orphans. The ruling price of the vital 
spark is fixed by a jury commonly at £1,000. 

This price, however, rules in country districts, where 
it would seem a man is not of so much value as in & 
big town. What this difference in valuation is based 
upon it would be invidious even. to hint at closely. 
The fact, however, seems well established that, 
when railway apnea results in the mangling of a 
citizen of any of the large towns, the jury promptly 
awards from £3,000 to £4,000. When a railway does 
the farmer to death in the rural regions the verdict is 
never more than £1,000, but as, much as £7,000 has 
been fixed by a jury for the crippling of a business man. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a man’s right in him- 
self is a shifting sort of asset. The problem was com- 

licated some years ago in America, when the body of 

r. Stewart, the New York millionaire, was stolen. 
The thief, under the impression that the man who had 
made millions would bring a ransom in proportion, 
boldly entered the charnel house and stole the bod 
thence. But, curiously enough, the dead Stewart didn't 
evoke a penny—not even on the cynical estimate of 
the poet, which counted that, 

Cresar dead and turned to clay 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

In antiquity there were men whose.ransom was fixed 
at an equivalent weight in gold. The Duke of Austria 
rezeived twice that sum for Richard Plantagenet. 
When Creesus was on the pyre he offered a mountain 
of gold for his life. But, as a rule, the price of a man 
has been steadily increasing, and it is at once a testi- 
mony of the superiority of the British race and the 
appreciation of the women that the man is rated higher 
in this country than anywhere else in the world. In 
France men fetch low tigures, because the courts rather 
discourage the enterprise of women. In America his 
value is high, and a man who wants to find out his 
worth has only to disappoint the hopes of a woman of 
liberal ideas. 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to whomsoever the Proprietors of this Paper 
may decide to be the Next-of-hin of any person who is 
hilled in an accident occurring within the United Kingdom 
toa Railway Train in which he or she may be travelling. 
This payment will be made subject to the conditions and 
regulations mentioned below. 

Either a complete copy of the current number of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or the page of such copy containing 
this notice, must be upon the person of the,deccased at the 
time of the accident. The blunk line at the foot of this 
notice must contain the usual signature of the deceased, 
written either in tnk or pencil. Death must occur within 
twenty-four hours of the accident, and application for pay- 
ment of the Insurance Money must be made to the Pro- 
prictors of this Paper within seven days ofits occurrence. 
This offer is not extended to Railway Scrvants on duty. 
Five hundred pounds of the above sum will be paid by the 


OCEAN 
ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lrtp., 
Mansion House Buildings, London, E C., 
and a further sum of £500 will be paid by the Proprictors of 
peapstns WEEKLY. 
is paper ts on sale at all Newsagents and be 
stalls on Lucsday of cach week, and 7 cn oe 
benefits of this insurance system until midnight on the 
Tucsday following the date of publication. This offer 
ts not confined to one claim, but will hold good for any 
number of individual cases. Not more than £1,000 
will be paid on account of any one death. ; 
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FACTS. A : 1 3 Tiere are twenty monarchies and twenty-five re- 
Bas is usually in currency for twenty-seven | |b jics in the went sy ty 


Awerica has aboat 200,000 tclephones—more than Ir is calculated that there are 195,000 women em- 
the rest of the world combined. - ployed as dress-makers in Paris. 


Tne strect accidents of London amount to about | ,, TWENTY million copies of hymns Ancient and 
3,500 a year--nearly ten a day. Modern have been sold since 1872. 


Somenopy has calculated that one journal is pub- _ Wate five men can easily hold down a full-grown 
lished for every 85,000 individuals in the world. : aes i ee to hold Lah aS Os Bengal tiger. a 
Accorpinc to the income-tax returns of Germany, HE medical department of the Queen's househol 
only seven persons there have incomes of over £50,000 tha £2,700 yearly, and comprises twenty-four per- 
a ycar. . 

Frencu le do not celebrate their birthdays as Taxne is a room on the ground-floor of the New 
we do They celebrate what they call their “ tee Scotland Yard on the Victorss } Embankment in which 
days.” A woman named Mary, for instance, would 3,000 mon cau be assembled. 
make merry on the day in the year devoted to the Or the 2,800 million pounds of paper produced each 
Virgin Mary. year, one-half is used in printing, & sixth in writing, 

Parrots are long-lived creatures. According to the | and the remaining third in packing. 

FEATHERED Wor p, a Camberwell lady has had a grey Tue City of London is divided into twenty-six 
one since 1854, and it was not young even then. ini i with 
Besides being a fluent conversationalist, it isa great 
mimic, and readily picks up and whistles the music of 
the day. ; 

AN extraordinary capture of eels is reported to have 
taken place at Sutterton, Lincolnshire. Upon making 
holes in the ice on some pits which were frozen over, & 
shoal of eels came to the holes to get air, and several 
HH 3 men succeeded in taking no less than twelve stones of 

ORgESHOES of compressed paper have been intro- | them in this manner. This is the most remarkable 
duced into the artillery and cavalry of the German | catch of eels. known to have taken place in the Fens. 


ariny. ‘The shoe is made of sheets of parchment paper : . . 
cemented with a preparation of turpentine, Brak dy 18 enti ated that Mr. H. M. Stanley will make 
white, lac, and boiled linseed oil. The separate £20,000 during his America® lecture tour. Tho scale 
i are stamped out, cemented, and consolidated by of ie lecture fees ranges Sy £70 to £500 a night, 
a hydraulic press.) When dry the shoe is rasped to fit and the seats on stage oF p a form are sold at £1 to £2 
exch horse. each. The manager who is “running” Mr. Stanley is 

We May Yer Live ox 8 I Si conducting the tour s0 adroitly that, in spite of the A 
Wenich Dersuy, th N age ahi ir | great expense, he expects to clear for himself at least but at last he lost patience, and put them each on ari 
en ied ys Noe pte - eg cess £20,000, and possibly £30,000, out of it. Central allowance of ten florinsa day, with “everything found.” 
ides a re tee over as pee = ae a yet | Africa may be very dark, but, at present, it is a Each had @ comfortable country house, with sufficient 
able to Jive on it in marine residences as happily as eet si et te ch ie aatohe eee on. 
ia @ seaside town. He believes that in the future firing, lighting, washing, and tailors’ bills, is Sa out 
enormous vessels of steel will be constructed, aud of fe Civil List ; but chit pocket: money is resolutely 
rendered unsinkable by numerous water-tight com- limited to ten florins daily. 


partments ; and that these will be furnished with . 

powerful engines, capable of making the structure A BLugcoaT Gret.—That girls were formerly edu- 
jose at the rate of fifteen knotsun hour. Their cated in Christ's Hospital, London, as well as boys, is 
\wge size would keep them stendy even in the confirmed Hy Pepys, in the following curious story :— 
strongest gale, so that their passengers would enjoy Two wealthy citizens are lately d and left their 
perfect immunity from sea-sickness. ‘They could estates, one to a little bluecoat boy, and the other toa 
not, of course, get into or even close to our great bluecoat girl, in Christ’s Hospital, the extraordinari- 
harbours, but would lie anchored out on the main, ness of which has led some of the magistrates to 
nnd receive and dispatch goods and passengers carry it on to & match, which is ended in a public 
through the agency of smaller craft. wedding—he in his habit of blue satin, led by two of 

Tne Ristna aND SINKING OF ContTINENTS.—Scien- ae ay all Ee le or tee mo 
titic men have heen disposed to attribute the evidences ys of ite house, through Cheapside to Guildhali 
of changes on tho carts uefa to a Cinpel where thoy wetn marred by the, Dean of St 

pers re ; but Lyelland the Paul's, she being given by ny Lord Mayor. ‘The wed- 
more recent geologists say that most of the alterations Hl 
wa witness were brought about by the sole operation 
of natural forces, acting through vast periods of time. 
it is known that the Atlantic coast between Cape 
Hatteras and Cape Cod has been steadily sinking for 
centuries, and it is within the bounds of probability 
that before two thousand years have elapsed the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn may be under water. When 
the Dutch colonised Manhattan Island, two hundred 
years ago, the Indians told them that inthe time of their 
great grandfathers it was possible to cross Hell Gate 
dry-shod from one bank tothe other. Professor Guyot 
estimated that the lowering of the Atlantic coast wag 
234 inches every century. ‘At the same time it is cer- 
tain that the American continent is, on the whole, 
rising, while the continent of Australia is certainly 
sinking. 

Wuy Pzorre Write Bapty.—It is astonishing how 
badly most of us write. There are, of course, those 
whose business it is to write clear] y—those, especially, 
who do the clerical work of law and commerce. 
clerk must needs rejoice in a legible caligraphy, or he 
would not be a clerk. And of course, there are ex- 
ceptional people, making altogether o considerable 
class, who have @ natural turn for neatness of hand- 
writing, and whose efforts in that way are things of 
leiuty and joys for ever. But, generally speak- 
ing, one is struck by the obscurity of the manu- 
suript one sees. We make our pothooks and 
hangers well enough at school 5, why is it that, 
directly we leave it, we begin to scrawl 80 
shamefully? Perhaps it is our sense of newly-acquired 
freedom which leads us at once to throw off the yoke 
of the writing master. Possibly it is our individuality 
which snatches at the first o portunity of making 
itself felt in our upstrokes an downstrokes. Some- 
times, we believe, people write Lente from © sheer 
distaste for the process. Then, many have so few oc- 
casions on which to hold the pen, that when the do 
take it up they scarcely know what todo with it. They 
are almost paralysed by the unusual nature of the 
effort. Finally, there are those who suffer from the 
wholly opposite cause—who write so deplorably be- 
cause they write so much. The one extreme is as ba 
asthe other. In truth when one comes to think of the 
many reasons why one’s caligraphy should be bad, one 
ought not, perhaps, to be so much surprised that it 1s 
80, 


Lonpon firms are suid to spend over £2,000,000 a 
week in advertising. 

Tene is only one place of worship in England to 
about every four thousand people. 


Ong hundred and fifty thousand pounds’ worth of 
dinnonds are found in Kimberley eyery week. 


ONE hundred and rey fiat convictions a week are 
olitained by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 


Domestic servants are 80 scarce in Montreal that 
Indies in want of help are said to visit the gaol with a 
view to engaging young women to work for them at 
the close of their terms of imprisonment. 


Tux standing strength of the Metropolitan Detective 
Torce, including all ranks, is about 400, of which sixty 
nre attached to headquarters, and the rest divided 
among the different metropolitan districts. 


Tue value of human hair sent from China to 
Europe amounted to £80,000 during 1890. It was ex- 
ported from Canton, and if Consul Alabaster may be 
credited, most of it came from the heads of beggars, 
criminals, and dead persons. The hair used in London 
clneHy comes, it is said, from South Germany and the 
J’yrenees. Little is produced by London hospitals. 


wards, containing together ninet, -nine 

an area of about 650 acres. There are 206 common 
councilmen, besides the Lord Mayor and the twenty 
five other aldermen elected for life. 

Ow the accession of a new Empergr of China, he 
goes in solemn state to the Temple of 2 aaa in Pekin, 
‘and formally announces to h’s imperial predecessors 
the new titles and dignities which he has assumed, 
‘hese ancestors are then dutifully invited to the ban- 

uet he commemoration, where seats are duly reserved 
or them. 


Princes with LiirEp Incomes.—There are two 


who reside in the Tyrol, and of whom the world hears 
little, for they have been living for some years in dis- 
race. Formerly they were great spendthrifts, and the 
‘mperor had to pay heavily to get them out of scrapes; 


“going concern.” 


A Curious Diver.—That prince of swimming and 
fishing birds, the pelican, has many peculiar motions. 
He is astrong flier, and when abaghting on the water 
to swim, cig his feet, which } before been 
stretched out behind, into a standing position, and, 
as it were, slides along the surface for several yards 
before settling to swim. In diving for fish he 
invariably performs © somersault under water, for, 
descending, as he always doe: diagonally, not perpens 
dicularly, his head cmerges ooking in the direction 
opposite to that in which it was looking before. 


Hinces upon wWHIcnh TRADZ Swrvos.—A grave dis- 
cussien was once overheard concerning shop-door ste 
in which a young beginner was solemnly Omens 
not to adopt more than one step into his shop. People, 
it was said, would not take the trouble to mount two 
or three steps when, by going a little farther, a more 
accessible establishment might invite them in. The 
same idea is involved in the wide-open, easily moving 
door of our modern shops. Be the winter’s blast never 
so sharp, or the cold wind never so keen, it is a rule 
with many tradesmen that the shop entrance be never 
hindered by a closed door, save on condition that some 
person stand always in readiness to how in or bow out 
the customers. There can be no doubt that upon a 
hinge even as slight as this many a tradesman’s for- 
tune has swung. 


How tuzy TELEGRAPH Cutvese. — Telegraphing 
Chinese cannot be dune in the same manner as in any 
other tongue. Owing to the peculiarity of the Chinese 
characters, each of which i est a word, the Tele- 
graph Company working the new Chinese lines has 
adopted the following device :—There are from 5,000 
to 6,000 characters or words in ordinary Chinese lan- 
pu e, and the company have provided a wooden 

lock or type for each of these. On one end of this 
block the character is cut or stamped-out, and on the 
other end is a number representing the character. 
The operator receives & message in numbers, and tak- 
ing the block of each number transmitted, he stamps 
with the other end the proper Chinese characters on 
the message form. Thus a Chinese message sent in 
figures is changed into Chinese characters again and 
forwarded to its destination. 


ADVANTAGES OF Werertvc.—A French physician 
gives a long dissertation on the advantages of groanin, 
and crying in general, and especially during surgica 
operations. He contends that groaning and crying are 
two grand operations by which Nature allays anguish ; 
that those patients who ear way to their natural feel- 
ings recover more speedily from accidents and opera- 
tions than those who suppose it unworthy in a man to 
betray such symptoms of cowardice as either to groan 
orcry. He tells of a man who reduced his pulse from 
one hundred and twenty-six to sixty in the course of a 
few hours by giving full vent to his emotions. If peo- 
ple are at all unhappy about anything let them go into 
their rooms and comfort themselves with a loud “boo- 
hoo,” and they will feel a hundred per cent. better after- 
wards. In accordance with the above, the crying of 
children should not be too greatly discouraged. What 
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AN EXTRAVAGANT Hosress.—Nothing is too extrava- 
gant to be thought of by an American hostess. This 
was what aemely happened in Washington a short 
time ago. At a luncheon party the centrepiece was 
a mound of magnificent American Beauty i 
and as the guests left the tables, each one was requ 
to pull out a flower. As the request was complied 
with, the flower elongated, and from three to four feet 
of stem accompanied it. Ihe mystery was explained 
when the mound was dismantled. The middle leaf of 
the table had been cut, and the jar of roses set on the 
floor beneath, coming up through the opening. The 
handsome cloth, too, was cut, 80 that to givea moment's 
surprise several pounds’ worth of damage been 
deliberately wrought. 


Some Bro Petrrions.—The largest petition presented 
to Parlinment during the present reign was the 
Chartists’ petition of 1848. Feargus O'Connor, in pre- 
senting it to the House, stated that it bore 5,706,000 
signatures. Strict scrutiny, however, redu 
figures to 1,900,000. In June Leal (geal Mr. J. L. 
Wharton, M.P. for Ripon, presen a petition in 
favour of the Local Taxation Bill, and the Govern- 
ment licensing proposals, which had 600,000 signatures. 
It was upwards of eight miles in length, and was con- 
tained in three enormous wooden cylinders, each of 
which was at least seven feet in diameter. These 
cases were ranged one after the other along the floor 
of the House, and _the contents were’ supplemented by 
two or three goodly rolls of, petitions, which presum- 
ably arrived too late to be included with the others, 
and which were lying on the floor just above the bar. 
In June, 1889, @ petition (promoted by the Salvation 
Army) was presented to the House of Commons in 
favour of sunday closing, which bore 436,500 signa- 
tures. Mr. Seager Hunt, in 1888, presented a petition 
against the English Sunday Closing Bill, having 
upwards of 200,000 signatures, and w ich stood four 
feet high. The largest numbers of petitions presented 
in any years of this reign were 33,018 in 1843, and 
24,279 in 1860. In the former year there were 
2,068,059 signatures against the Factory Bill. Objec- 
and nothing can tions were made to the Educational Clauses in 13,369 
more natural than the crying of children when any- | petitions. Against its amended form 1,745,688 signe- 
thing occurs to give them either physical or mental | tures were presented, these being contained in 
pain. 11,228 petitions. 


Austrian Princes—Archdukes Ernest and Sigmund— - 


ding dinner, it seems, was kept in the Hospital Hall.” 


: 
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FICTION. 


A Kzxssino Scenz.—A rather ambsing scene was 
witnessed the other night. A ‘couple of gentlemen 
stood on the pavement, when one of them remarked to 
the other, 

“TI say, Ned, look at that blind.” 

The white blind was down in one of the rooms of the 
first floor of the house opposite, and the light from 
the brilliant gas-jet fell upon it, revealing the shadows 
of a man and woman engaged in the halcyon delights 
of a yum-yum seance. The man was evidently as dif- 
fident as a boy at his first grown-up party. She—well, 
if he was her first experience, she was taking lessons 
oe they did not seem to disagree with her. 

eir prorilos were as clearly drawn upon tho white 
blind as silouettes or cameos, and their every move- 
ment was made as plain as pictures thrown from a 
magic lantern. When at first seen the “observed of 
observers” were sitting side by side. ‘They were evi- 
dently young, impulsive, and madly mashed. At first 
he would diffidently throw his arms round her chair 
and gaze into hef soulful eyes with a wish-I-may-die-if- 
I-don’t-love-you expression on his face. This flattery 
she reciprocated by patting his cheek. 

Emboldened by her affectionate warmth, he then 
ventured a little factlier and placed his arm round her 
shapely waist. By this time a big crowd has collected 
opposite, and the performance became decidedly more 
interesting. The two chairs had been drawn side b 
side, and the lovers were closely beet 4 into cac 
others’ eyes when the climax came, and t e girl leant 
over to the young man and kissed him. This fetched 
the crowd, and shouts of “encore!” “Yum-yum!” 
and “do it some more !” were heard. 

Act ILI. commenced up to time. Maidenly reserve 
-being swept away in the flood-tide of love, the girl 
arose from her seat, flung her arms round the neck of 
her lover, and kissed him until his back hair smoked. 


Act IV. began. She swooped down upon him like a 
London fog upon a inte Pee and scoo him in. 
She sat in his lap and kissed him with a kissness which 


Ellen Terry would give ten years of her life to 
imitate upon the stage. But this was rather more than 
the crowd could stand, even for a free show, and their 
cheering alarmed the lovers, so that they changed their 
ition. In a minute or so a young man came runnin 
down the stairs and out at the door. He was bathe 


in Lo seiipas 

“ What's the trouble ?” said he, to a small boy on the 
pavement. 

“Trouble,” wepested the boy; “there ain’t no 
trouble. It’s only a feller and his girl kissing each 
other to death in the room upstairs, and the folks are 
watching their shaders on the blind.” 

The young mun started as if in sudden surprise. 
Then, rushing upstairs again, he disappeared from 
view. In another instant the gas in the room was cx- 
tinguished. There was no fifth act. 

—__—t=___ 

Revence.—I have served in the French army (as 
surgeon), and sacre-blew/ I never yet suffered an 
insult from mortal being to pass unavenged. It was 
in the Tyrol last year, while wandering through that 
plomrenie country, 1 srequentdy encountered two 
adies—one elderly, the other a widow—charming, 
petite, sptrituelle, Adrienne. 

At last we found ourselves quartered at the same 
hotel, and I rapidly succumbed to the fair widow's 
charms—she was so sympathetic, so vivacious, yet 
with all that experience which an elderly bachelor 
knows how to appreciate. 

Her figure—how delicious its lines! What masses 
of magnificent tresses! What perfect rows of ivory 
her coral-lipped smile permitted us to see! What 
healthful bloom the exercise and mountain air had 
lent to her cheek! Yes, I would propose that even- 


ing. 

That night I went up to dress for dinner—an_ im- 

rtant business with me, and one requiring time. 

had arranged in the morning with the muaitre 
d’hétel to change my room for one with a more 
southerly aspect ; but when I had climbed to the 
first-floor (no slight Bsstoeh where my new apart- 
ments were located, I found I could not recollect the 
number. A little reflection, however, made me de- 
cide it was No. 18, but, to make certain, I listened 
a moment at the door—all was still within—turned 
the handle softly, and entered. 

Who was this? Asleep on a sofa lay the ghost 
of Adrienne. Adrienne? Yes! but Adrienne trans- 
figured. Haggard, nearly bald, with her cheeks falling 
in on the toothless gums, the outlines of her figure 
(she had laid aside her dress) showing scraggy and 
aneniee through her gown. lay-figure waiting 
to be transformed into my Adrienne—waiting to be 
made into my decoy—but { would be revenged. 

Not stopping to hunt up my room now, I descended 
hastily to the saloon, where I found most of the guests 
waiting for the dinner gong. I caught a glance of 
astonishment at my own undress uniform, and a 
thought struck me—I smiled. 

The house happened to be full just then of a very 
fashionable company, the ladies vied with one another 
in the magnificence of their toilets, and I knew there 
‘was a certain countess who was especially Adriennc’s 


Ah! I would shame her before 


rival in this 


them all; I will give her a lesson under her rival’s 
eyes—she sho learn not to trifle with honest 
atiection. 


I am a mesmerist. My will is iron. I sat down 
apart, and, turning my eyes from those present, put 
alley will-force into action. One—two—three—four 
minutes, and there was a footstep outside the door— 
the handle was gently turned, and Adrienne appeared 
—yes! peectiely as I had seen her a few minutes 
before! The whole roomful of listless guests rose 
as if simultaneously galvanised—the ladies shricked 
“a ghost !”—but Adrienne advanced quietly towards 
me in her magnetic trance. Under cover of etn 
her a chair, I made the releasing passes with my han 
—she awoke, gave one oe! round at the staring 
company and the scornful eyes of her rival, another at 
her figure reflected in the mirror opposite, and, with a 
wild scream, sank—a fainting heap—on the floor! I 
was revenged ! 

* * * * * 


That same night I thought I heard some one moving 
about my room, and found, the following morning, iny 
glass eye, my cork leg, my wig, and my new patent 
spring-fitting set of teeth had been stolen from my 
room. As my valet was in Paris 1 had to publish m 
loss before I could move out of bed. Adrienne had left 
the house that night, but not without retaliating. 


—_—_—_fo—__—_— 


Aw ALL-rounD INTELLECTUAL Man 


He was up in mathematics, 
Had a taste for hydrostatics, 
veka talk about astronomy trom Aristarchus 
own ; 
He could tell what kind of beans 
Were devoured by Chaldeans, 
And he knew the date of every joke made by a circus 
clown. 
He was versed in evolution, 
And would instance the poor Russian 
As a type of despotism in the modern age of man. 
He could write a page of matter 
On the different kinds of batter 
Used in making flinty gimcracks on the modern cook- 
ing plan. 
He could revel in statistics, 
He was well pen the fistics, 
Knew the pedigree of horses dating right back from 
the ark. 
Far and wide his tips were quoted, 
_And his football stuff was noted. 
In political predictions he would always hit the mark. 


He could write upon the tariff, 
And he didn’t seem to care if 
He was called off to review a book or write a poem or 


two; 
He could boil down stuff and edit, 
Knew the value of a credit, 
And] souls practice with the wire in a style excelied by 
ew. 
He could tell just how a fire 
Should be kindled. As a liar 
He was sure to exercise a wise, discriminative taste. 
He was mild, and yet undaunted 
And, no matter what was wanted, 
He was always sure to get it first, yet never was in 
haste. 
But, despite his reputation 
As a brainy aggregation, 
He was known to be deficient in a manner to provoke ; 
For no matter when you met him, 
He would borrow if you let him, 
And he seemed to have the faculty of always being 


broke. 
eee 


A PROMINENT politician was blown up in a boiler ex- 
plosion in the north of Ireland, but escaped with ao 
shaking. _ Interviewed by a reporter the same night, 
and describing his sensations at the time of the acci- 
dent, he remarked that all the bad deeds of his whole 
life seemed to pass through his mind while he was in 
the air. A local paper of opposition politics com- 
mented upon this statement next day, aud presumed 
that the unfortunate gentleman must have been up 
about six weeks, 

—t__. 


A BURGLAR, while attempting to rob a rich banker, 
by mistake got into the humble residence of an editor 
next door. After unsuccessfully fumbling about for 
suitabie assets, he was disgusted to see the tenant of 
the house sitting up in bed and laughing at him. 

Ain’t you old Skinderson?” inquired the house- 
ee 
“Not I,” chuckled the journalist. “I’m i 
of the ScREAMING Eacie.” cena hee 
“Great Scott!” said the burglar; “and here I’ve been 
wasting four blessed hours on this branch almshouse. 
I say, old quill-driver, you never poke fun at your sub- 
scribers, do you?” 
“ Not cash ones.” 
“Exactly,” said the burglar, taking out his purse ; 

here’s six months’ subscription to call this thing 
sauere. If there’s one thing on earth-I can’t stand it's 
chatft. 
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Statistics ror Giris.—A young Glasgow statistician, 
who was paying court to a young lady, thou ht tosur- 
prise her with his immense erudition. Producing his 
note-book, she thought he was about to indict a love- 
sonnet, but was slightly taken aback by the following 
question : 

“How many meals do you eat a pay 12 

“ Wh , three, of course ; but of all the odd ques- 
tions !” 

“Never mind, dear ; I'll tell you all about it in a 
moment.” ‘8 

His pencil was rapidly at work. At last, fondly 
clasping her slender waist — ; 

“Now, my daring, I’ve got it; and if you wish to 
know how much has through that adorable 
little mouth in the last seventeen years, I can give 
you the exact figures.” 

se ness gracious! What do you mean?” 

“Now, just listen,” says he, “and you will hear 
exactly what you have been obliged to absorb to main- 
a ewe charms which are to make the happiness of 
my life.” 

“ But I don’t want to hear.” 

“ Ah, you are surprised, no doubt, but statistics are 
wonderful things. Just listen. You are now seven- 
teen years old, so that in your lifetime you have 
absorbed oxen and calves, 5; sheep and lambs, 14 ; 
chickens, 327; ducks, 204; geese, 12; turkeys, 7 ; 
game of various kinds, 824 ; oe ae 3 eggs, 2,324 ; 
vegetables (bunches), 700 ; fruit (baskets), 603 ; 

103; bread, cake, etc. (in barrels of flour), 40 ; milk 
(pailfuls), 929 ; water (gallons), 3,000.” 

At this the maiden revolted, and, jumping up, 
exclaimed : 

“T think you are very impertinent, and disgusting 
besides, and I will not stay to listen to you !” 

Upon which she flew into the house. 

He gazed after her with an abstracted air, and left, 
saying to himself : 

If she kept talking at that rate twelve hours out 
of twenty-four, her jaws would, in twenty years, travel 
a distance of {1,332,124 miles.” : 

The maiden, within two months, married a well-to- 
do grocer, who was no statistician. 


————joe——_—__ 
BARNEY pnekirg a futile effort to write to Bridget) 
—“Feth, this pincil would be an illigant wan to 
wroite saycrets wid ; it makes no mark at all.” 


—_—j—_—__ 

He was not feeling very well that evening, but 
before he left her he manages to say : 

“Marie, when I look down into your lambent a 
refulgent with a more than celestial brightness, I f 
myself the very Romeo gazing upon his Juliet, and am 
completely lost in the realisation of my identity.” 

And she, darling creature, looked up into his face, 
radiant with heavenly hope, and softly murmured : 

“Frank, my boy, isn’t your headache easier now? 
I should think you'd feel wonderfully relieved after 
getting all that out of your system.” 

— 


“T see you are sending a good deal of prime butter 
to London,” said one gentleman to another, living in 
the vicinity of Guildford. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “I am doing very well this year.” 

“How many cows do you keep?” 

“Cows?” said the other ; “I don’t keep any cows.” 

“ How do you make butter without cows? » was the 
astonished query. 

- “You don’t seem to know much about the dairy 
business,” was the reply. “I am proprietor of the 
bone-boiling establishment over there.” 

_— 

“Tr doesn’t take the din and smoke of battle, with 
the rattle of musketry, the roar of cannon, the charge 
and retreat, to bring out the bravery in a man’s 
nature.” 

“That's a fact.” 

“In the humble walks of every-day life may be 
found hosts of heroes braver than many who have led 
armies to victory.” 

“Yes, I have made the same observation myself. 
But what inspires the reflection?” 

“I was just reading in a paper about a woman who 
has married her eighth husband.” 

>} 

Tue New Reporter.—The editor of a daily paper 
says :—We took a new reporter on trial yesterday. He 
went out to hunt for items, and after being away all 
day returned with the following, which he said was the 
best he could do: “ Yesterday we saw a sight which 
froze our blood with horror. A cabman, driving down 
Clark Street at a rapid pace, was very near running 
over a nurse and two children. There would have 
been one of the most heartrending catastrophes ever 
recorded had not the nurse, with wonderful forethought, 
left the children at home before she went out, and 
providentially stepped into a chemist’s shop just before 
the cab passed. ‘Ihen, too, the cabman, just before 
reaching the crossing, thought of something he had 
forgotten, and, turning about, drove in the opposite 
direction. Had it not been for this wonderful concur- 
rence of favouring circumstances a doting father, 
towing mother, and affectionate brothers and sisters 
would have been plunged into deepest woe and most 
unutterable funeral expenses.” The new reporter will 
be retained, 
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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL “ CORNER” 
ON RECORD. 


Tne Story or Joun D. RocKAFELLER AND THE 
STANDARD Or Company. 


Last week we promised, in a reply to a corres- 
pondent, that we would givo in this issue some 
particulars of the most extraordinary instance of the 
rapid acquirement of enormous wealth that the world 
has ever seen. We refer to the huge fortune piled up 
by John D. Rovkafeller, one of the very wealthiest men 
in America—and to say that is tantamount to 
saying one of the wealthiest in the world. 

The ion of almost every huge aggregation 
of wealth that one can’ mention has ae, the result 
either of inheritance or of extraordinary luck. 

The Duke of Westminster owns his millions simply 
because he is his father’s son, and betause one of his 
ancestors married a lady who was heiress to some 
property, then of little value, but destined by the 
spread of London to become almost the most valuable 
land upon the face of the earth. : 

The enormous capital held by the house of Roths- 
child has accumulated during several generations, 
and owes its existence to the unusual financial abifities 
of several members of the family. ; 

_The foundations of the huge fortunes of the Vander- 
bilts were laid by the old Commodore, whose son, 
W. H. \ieeaeele spent a lifetime in adding to his 
accumulations, and in his turn left his money to sons 
who have greatly increased it. : 

Mackay and Jones, the Silver Kings of Americ 
were lucky enough to hit upon the storehouses o 
nature, and may be said to owe their vast riches 
entirely to the kindness of Dame Fortune. 

Jay Gould has been favoured by luck in another 
way. His investments always turn out well. It 
seems sufficient for him to put money into anything 
to ensure its success. 

The Astors owe their wealth to the foresight of old 
John Jacob Astor, who, realising the great ition 
that New York was destined to hold among the capi- 
tals of the world, invested every ears he could scrape 

ther in propery lying outside the little city it was 
in his time. The New York of then is only a fragment 
of the populous city of to-day, and on the land which 
the clever furrier bought, now stands the principal 
part of the chief city of the New World. 

But John D. Rockafeller has built up a fortune, 
variously estimated at from fifteen to thirty millions 
sterling, from material which less than twenty years 
ago was at paps eal disposal. He has stepped into 
no dead man’s shoes. His speculations have not been 
abnormally fortunate. He has created the most mar- 
vellous monopoly in this world entirely by his own 
forcefulness ct character, and has within the memory 
of men still young, achieved results which, before they 
ee accomplished, would have been deemed impos- 
sible. 

The following facts regarding his remarkable career 
were told me just a year ago in the dining-room of 
the Union League Club, New York. This club is _per- 
haps the most prominent in the metropolis of the Great 
Western Republic, and is the resort of more well- 
known men than any other in the States. I was dining 
there one evening with a well-known New Yorker, who 
can tell one something about everybody of: note in the 
city, and who was pointing out to me the various promi- 
nent men in the room. 

“Look,” said he, “at the man sittin immediately 
under the third picture along that wall. He is John 
D. Rockafeller, President of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, in my opinion the most remarkable man in this 
country.” 

“Indeed!” was my reply 5 “T cannot say I ever 
heard of him. What has he done?” 

And then I was told the extraordinary story of 
this man’s success, which I will repeat in my own 
words. ‘ 

Probably all my readers know that in the United 
States there are great oil fields, where oil gushes from 
wells like water. The natural result of this profusion 
of natural oil is that its price is very low, and that it 
is very extensively used throughout the whole country 
and largely exported. F 

Twenty years ago the Standard Oil Compan 
carried on a petroleum retining business at Cleveland, 

Ohio, similar to that conducted by at least fifty 
firms in the same locality, and by a great number of 
others in various parts of the States. Its capital was 
£200,000, and it was not, apparently, at that time in 
any way distinguished from other concerns of its 
kind. But it differed from them in that its moving 
spirit was a man of wonderful originality and_re- 
source, absolutely unscrupulous, an determined to 
get out of the grooves in which the oil-refining 
business was run. : 

There were plenty of able men in France at the 
beginning of the century, but there was only one 
whose mind could conceive and execute the intricate 
schemes which enabled Napoleon to overrun Europe. 
So among the oil refiners of Ohio in 1873 there’ was 
but one who had the audacity to plan and carry out 


the great “Corner” which was to p ace him at a bound 
in the very front rank of the world’s millionaires. 
The oil-refining business carried on by the com- 


panies, of which the Standard was one, consisted in 


purchasing oil from people who owned oil wel 
refining it, and selling it to dealers, who distribu 
it all over the country. Their business was a profit- 
able og and, but for the high rates of carriage 
ace! y the railway companies, would have been 
much more so, for crude oil was cheap, and the pro- 
cesses through which it had to pass to fit it for use 
did not entail any great expense. It followed, there- 
fore, that if any one refining company becaine able to 
convey its sat lower rates than were possible in 
the case of others, its business must develop at their 
os rpg 2 

{r. Rockafeller was not slow to grasp this fact, and 
he set himself resolutely to the task of obtaining for 
his own goods cheaper freight rates than others could 
command. There were at that time three railway 
companies running out of Cleveland, all charging the 
same rates, but each very eager to compete with the 
others. By some mysterious means Mr. Rockafeller 
succeeded in making contracts with all of them by 
virtue of which the Standard Oil Company’s goods were 
to be carried on considerably more favourable terms 
than those of anyone else. - 

How he managed this can only be guessed at. 
Probably he held out to each of the three companies 

romises to give them the whole of his business when 

e had, by means of his superior carriage facilities, 
succeeded in driving all rivals out of the field. It can 
easily be understood that an astute man not over- 
burdened with scrupulousness would have no very 
great difficulty in playing off the three railway com- 
panies against one another in some such way as this. 

Whatever the means adopted, the result was that in 
a short time the Standard had swallowed up every 
other oil-retining business in the neighbourhood. By 
the unfair advantage which it had gained in the 
matter of freight, it was enabled to ruinously under- 
sell all its rivals, and at the same time make a good 
profit. Unable to stand competition of this kind, the 
other concerns sold their plants to Mr. Rockafeller, 
who completed his hold upon the district by purchas- 
ing the United Pipe Lines Company, through whose 
pipes the oil was conveyed to the tanks on the 
railways. 

And now these latter were made to repent having 
lent a-willing ear to the blandishments of the President 
of the Standard Oil Company. With the absolute con- 
trol of all the refineries and all the pipe lines, he was 
in a very different position to that which he had 
before occupied, and he did not hesitate to exercise to 
the full the power of which he found himself po : 
He was master of the situation, and the railways had 
to accept the terms he offered them. 

The next step was a war with the refiners of Pitts- 
burgh, the other great centre of the Sacer busi- 
ness. It would occupy too much space to tell how 
State Legislatures were bribed to prevent the laying of 
independent pipe lines from the oil district to Pitts- 
burgh; and how, when this was el accomplished 
at a colossal expense, the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, 
upon which the Pittsburgh refiners had to mainly 
depend for carriage of their retined oil, was coerced by 
a combination of the railway companies whose hands 
were forced by the great “corner,” and compelled to 
charge them rates which made competition with the 
Standard simply impossible. 

It is sufficient to say that all this and much more 
was done, and that the Pittsburgh refineries before 
long passed into the control of the company over which 
Mr. Rockafeller presided. The purchase of or amal- 

amation with the principal oil-retining houses in 
Itimore, New York, and the other cities where this 
business is carried on toany considerable extent, was 
the final step by which the Standard Oil Company 
made itself master of the situation. Every opponent 
who refused to fall in with its views (and it must be 
admitted that Mr. Rockafeller was wise enough in his 
generation to offer always fair terms), was crushed, 
and in an extraordinari y short space of time the 
Standard Oil Company held the absolute monopoly of 
one of the most essential products of the country. 

Having obtained the control of the refining trade, it 
was, of course, an easy matter to dictate terms to 
owners of oil-wells. They were only able to dispose 
of their raw material to this one firm, and conscquently 
had to take just the price it offered. In some ways, 
however, this monopoly works well from the pro- 
ducer’s point of view, for when a man “strikes oil” he 
only has to notify the Company of the fact, and it 
takes the entire management of the well into its hands, 
paying him the current price for whatever quantity of 
oil is yielded 

On'the liner in which I came back to this country 

wasan American who had “struck oil.” He had, after 
making arrangements with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, started off for a ae Gee tour, secure in the 
cnowledge that every hundred gallons his well yielded, 
would increase his banking account by so much, and 
relieved of all trouble so far as the needful business 
arrangéments were concerned. : 

But Mr. Rockafeller’s ambition was not satisfied with 
having obtained the entire control of the wholesale oil 
business in the United States. He turned his attention 
to the retail branch, and elaborated an organisation 
which keeps in touch with the whole of the trade. All 
retailers have to buy of the Standard Oil Company, 
and have to sell to the public at the price which it 


sets, 


If any oilman is bold to attempt to 
the commands of the cnovsi i ~ eayeer 
price, or tries to make some private arrangemen 
ing the purchase of his stock, the Standard Oil 
mpany promptly sends a huge tank waggon of oil 
to his town or village and serves his customers from 
door to door at far lower prices than he is charging. 
If necessary they will give their oil away. Of course 
no little man can hold out against this sort of com- 
petition, and the rebel is soon brought to his senses 
reinstated in his former position or not as seems 
good to his masters. 

Every lampful of oil that is burnt thecagheat the 
Union puts more money into Mr. Rockafeller’s 
pocket. The Standard Oil Company's capital, which 
stood at £200,000 eighteen years ago, was some ten 
millions a decade later, and is now represented by be- 
tween thirty and forty millions, ed Mr. Rocka- 
feller's private fortune is, as has been said, simply 
incredible in amount. 

A curious feature of this unique “Corner” is the 
fact that oil is cheaper to-day than it was when opera- 
tions were commenced. Mr. Rockafeller made up his 
mind to do a big business at low prices rather than 
comparatively small one at high prices, and the con- 
sumer has benefitted by his proceedings. He has 
squeezed the producer and the carrier pretty dry, but 
has kept the good will of the public b: supplying them 
with oil at rates as low as, or indeed lower than, could 
be expected. 

His “Corner” could never have come into existence | 
in any other country than the United States. Had 
the railways on which the business was built up been 
managed on principles likes those that are the rule 
over here, and the State legislatures, which he 
corrupted, been conducted on other lines than those 
which have made American politics a by-word for 
venality, the Standard Oil Company wane: not stand 
in the position which it occupies to-day. Its head 
office, a magnificent stone pile, standing at the lower 
end of Broadway, is one of the finest buildings in New 
York. Four large lifts, maoring, with a swiftness to 
which we are unaccustomed in this country, are always 
running up and down from the ground-floor to 
topmost storey, and on every side are evidences of the 
wonderful organising powers which have made the 
Standard Oil Company one of the most powerful 
corporations in the world, and its president wealthier 
than many think any hundred men ought to be. 


a 


A GENTLEMAN presented to a young lady of his 
acquaintance one of those pretty elegant little 
cuses containing a nail polisher, scissors, cosmetics, 
and other implements for keeping the hands and nails 
in good order, and now they do not speak. § 
returned his gift as an insulting suggestion to her 
that her nails needed cleaning. fic then sent 
the case to another young lady, who was not 80 
sensitive, for she kept it, and made acknowledgment 
by forwarding him a cake of scented soap. And now, 
strangely enough, his feelings are, very similar to those 
of the first young lady. 


“You say you have confidence in the plaintiff, Mr. 
Smith ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“State to the court, if you please, what caused this 
confidence.” 

“ Why, you see, sir, there’s allers reports bout eating: 
house men, and I used to think—” 

, “Never mind what you thought ; tell us what yot 
now.” 

“ Well, sir, one day I goes down to Cooken’s shop 
and sez to the waiter, ‘Waiter,’ sez I, ‘give’s a weal 
pie!’ Well, just then Mr. Cooken comes up ; and, 
= i ‘How do, Mr. Smith; what ye going to 
nuve 1?” 

“Weal pie,” says I. ‘Good,’ says he; ‘I'll have 
one, tu ;’ so he sets down an’ eats one of his own weal 
pies right afore me.” 

“Did that cause your confidence in him 4” 

“ Yes, indeed, sir ; when an eatin’-house keeper sets 
down afore his customers, an’ deliberately eats one of 
his own weal pies, no man can refuse to feel con- 
fidence—it shows him to be an honest man.” 


—_— eee 
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Wuat 1T Costs.—The nine numbers containing the 
series can be obtained from this office, post-free, 1s. 14d. 


No. 1.—To Run A Linge oF STEAMSHIPS: Some In- 
teresting Facts about the P. and O. Fleet. 

No. 2£—To Run A THEATRE: Some Facts about the most 
Risky of Businesses. 

No. 3.—To Work A RaItway: The Expenditure of 
“ The Greatcst Corporation on Earth” (The L. & N. W.R.) 

No. 4.—To Krep A Bia Hote, Going: Some Facts 
about the Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, London. 

No. 5.—To CARRY LONDONERS BY ’BUS AND TRAM: (1) 
The London General Omnibus Company. (2) The North 
Metropolitan Tramways Company. : 

No. 6.—To Brinc ouT A NEwsPAPER: (1) The Datly 
Chronicle. (2) The Illustrated London Neics. (3) Lloyd's 
(4) A Representative Country Daily. 

No. 7.—ToO CARRY OUR LETTERS: The Moncey spent by 
the G.P.O. 

No. 8.—To GoveRN Lonpon: The Yearly Outlay of 
the London County Council. i 

No. 9.—To SEND OUR TELEGRAMS: The Money Spent 
on the Post-office Telegraph Service. 
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OUR PRIZE STORY. 


Tux following story, sent by 
Mrs. 8. FISHER, 


Vita RosmiREs, 
New WALgx, 
LEICESTER, 


is the best received. We have therefore forwarded 
her a cheque for Two Guineas. 


A NAYYY’S STORY. 


I orren think if we working men knew more what 
was in the minds of our betters, we should pull easier 
together ; there's a big word, I know, for the feeling — 
sympathy, I think it 1s. Well, now, once set that up 
letween master and man, and the thing's done. 
thought this out when we were on that job of the 
Isthmus railwny—as nasty 9 j I’ve ever had to 


job as 
do in my life, I never care to undertake such another, 
und my mates—all as came out of it alive—had the 
same sort of feeling, I know. I could make it plain by 
telling you the story if you cared to listen. 

Oh, you do, do you? Then, here goes : 

There was a large lot of us engaged for the work— 
the line of rail across the Santa Lucia swamps, and 
the engineer in command of us was a slip of a white- 
faced Ind, a silent, serious young chap, that we didn’t 
fancy the looks of ; or pexhaps it was that a rough 
sort of fellow set us against him, by saying that he 
wasn Methody—dend against bad language, and drink- 
ing, and suchlike. Why, if we were to be sent to that 
out-of-the-way part of the world, to be worked hard, 
and to have no fun at all, it would be a poor look-out. 

So there was growling and surly looks in store for 
young Mr. Earle very early in the day. 

He got us together before starting, and gave us 
what sounded like n lecture, telling us we shouldn't 
keep our health if we weren't sober, and a lot more 
that we only laughed at; and then wo all started for 
the Santa Lucia marshes. A dismal sort of swamp 
that was, and no mistake ; “must take a drop here to 
keep one's heart up,” said Ned Brigger, that first night ; 
and he did make a night of it with one or two others, 
and got fined in the morning pretty sharp by “my 
lord,” as we got to call him. We were paid well, so 
money didn’t count much, but that sharp-down-upon- 
you system kept up the bad feeling against the 

ineer. 

e was clever enough, we all knew, and we couldn’t 
help respecting him for that. No one could beat hiro 
for telling the sort of ground we should find a mile or 
two ahead, and the best method of making the perma- 
nent way sure. No trouble would be too great for 
him to take over his work, and he’d be up and about 
the first of us, scanning yesterday’s work—ay, and 
having an ill-done job done all over again, if need be. 

“Just like his prim ways,” we said ; but there was 
no talk of going against his orders. He had us too 
well in hand for that, young as he looked. 

Perhaps you've heard talk of the Santa Lucia marsh 
hefore, the biggest on «ll the isthmus tract, and 
the unhealthiest, so some of the men said. “A life for 
every sleeper,” was the saying. I don't know if we 
believed it ; we didn’t act as if we did, for a more care- 
less, reckless lot couldn't be found anywhere, Well, 
the days and weeks went by, and our Lit of the isthnins 
railway was really taking shape; and, though Mr. 
Earle hegan to look fagged, he was nighty pleased 
with the Pees made, we could see, “if only the men 
keep well,” he said one day to a big black fellow, a sort 
of humble chum of his, Abel Sass, whom we suspected 
of pda with him of a Sunday evening. 

We talked as if praying was a thing to be ashamed 
of, but, as fate would have it, next day a young chap 
fell out of our ranks—Betton by name—and then he 
sickened and lay like a log with fever; and the day 
atter three more of our fellows were down, and more 
again next day. 

Mr. Earle didn’t look downcast now, he was about 
them all, with cheery face and heartening words, so we 
couldn't but feel he was the right inan for his post, as 

ood with the medicine-chest as with the instruments. 
Still he was harder than ever on a fellow who was a 
hit seas-over, and the fines fell in thicker than before, 
“making a purse for himself--he’s to be married next 

year,” said a man who pretended to know all about 

im. 

It was a black day for all of us when young Betton, 
the first that sickened, died, and was buried a few 
yards from the spot where he had been using his pick 
the day before. Yellow Jack deals quickly with his 
customers, but the rest of the sick got better, and we 
all felt a bit sobered, and went to work more steadily 
after hearing tho burial service read over poor Betton 
by the engincer. 

And then one morning later on, in the sweltering 
Pos dae weather, the fever just cropped up again, and 
took off a lad in a few hours, he'd Leen drinking, poor 
chap, and we laid him down on the rank grass of the 
marsh, and at his burying two other navvies dropped, 
just struck like him. 

That put us in a panic, we got together silent like— 
but cowed, the place was doomed—we'd be off. What 
were agreements and such like to a man’s life ? 

Mr. Earle heard the whispering, and in his direct 


way went strai 
from our duty 
a risky job, and had taken good pay all along, and to 
desert it now would be to damage the Si pad we 
served, and undo all the work already done. He sho 
stick to it he said, if only half a dozen brave men 8 

by him. 


together finished us ! 
there was no more 

What a place it was, thou 
not a bit of l 
Not an animal, not m bind except some foul bird of 
prey that now and then darkene 


lads ! 
other, Inid by dead hands. 
ah, yes, indeed ! 


knew ; but the very evening Dark Saul had given out 
he should swear us all in to 
day, Mr. Earle got on a trolley and called us round 
hin. He had a thing to tell us, he said. “ 
began, “we've got the yellow fever in our midst ; but 
God is above us, and can 
As L said before, the work of this line’s got to Le done, 
and we've sworn to do it--you and I, and if He lets me 
keep ny health and strength, do it [ will, so my part's 
settled. 


bound for—thirteen more days before you can 
throw down your picks and make for the coast. 
I should like you to stick to your work for your own 
sakes and truth’s sake; and perhaps you will. 
lll 


—a gir r 
take to your breast some day—because_ [ have, and if 
you desert me, and this job isn’t done, in the next two 
weeks I shall 


that night as a mother does her sick 
wasn’t a man missing at work next da 
a spade. 
not another man sickened after the engineer ; 
lay so like death that we almost he up ho 


man for himself then. 


deserts!” said a big Yankee, savagely. 
shall be done, sarten sure, if yon poor chap lives or 
dies, and the money shall go to the engineer's girl if 


seem as if it was only a question of time when we 
were to dig the engineer's grave. 
breathing, taking nothing, senseless, helpless. All our 
hearts were touched now, since he’d shown us a bit of 
his heart. If he lost the contract, it should be death, 
not us, that cheated him. 
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ht at us, told us wecouldn't run away 


ike cowards; that we'd all known it was 


uld 


I think that mention of cowards ard brave men 
We took up our picks, an 
talk of deserting at that time. 
h, that swamp !—not a tree, 
rowth worth anything to man or beast. 
the sky, as if it would 
a meal of some of our poor, sick 
I seem to count the sleepers now, one after the 
“A life for a sleeper” ; 


ve liked to make 


The men kept dropping—dropping every day, now ; 


and the engineer was as hard at work nursing as he 
had been surveying, He wasarare hand at nursing, 
#ho men all mn nee 

mothers. ¢ 
ever against him, and one man went about urging the 
men to throw up the whole thing again and bolt—the 
lot of us. 


wards, and as kind as their own 
Still, there was a set that drove harder than 


It only wanted a fortnight to the end of our time, 


and some of us were honourable men, for all our rough 
looks, and felt ashamed to act like cowards ; but then, 
to die in the swamp! that was the 
question. 


other side of the 


How Mr. Earle got wind of our thoughts we never 


bolting the next 
“ Men,” he 


keep us safe in any danger. 


“ Now for yours. There are thirteen more diay thie 
ionestly 


But 
ive you another reason, not a better one, but one 
ou'll understand. Lads, have any of you left a girl 
hind you, far away beyond this Santa Lucia swamp 

ee love, and are hoping to see again and 


be a ruined man, and she——” 


There was a thud on the trolley. If he hadn't 


dropped there and then, struck by the enemy—fever. 
V 


¢ carried him to his hut, and looked after him all 
baby. There 
that could lift 
There wae no more talk o cette and 

ut he 
“If he dies, the ame’s up,” said Dark cle “every 
“Til blow the brains out of the first man that 
“This job 


we leave him behind: in the swamp ; there, now !” and 
Dark Saul toek up his pick again. 


Day and night—day and night went by, and it did 
for still he lay, hardly 


The last day of the contract was close now, and we'd 
all but done the work, fairly, honestly. 

“A few hours more and he'll be as dead as a door- 
nail,” said one. 

“Guess he won't,” said the Yankee; and he said 
something more which I won't write down, because it 
sounds bad, though I reckon the Lord above won't 
count it so. 

At the dinner-hour, the Yankee, and a lot of us be- 
hind him, looked in at the open door of the engineer's 
hut. Abel Sass was there. He had looked after him 
from the first. Mr. Earle was lying as white as ever, 
but yet there was something about his looks a little 
different from the day before, or was it the light from 
the doorway tliat seemed to give more life to his face. 

The Yankee turned away. “Guess we've done all 
we can for him,” he said ; but Abel, the big fellow, rose 
up and came to the front. 

“No, you ain't cone all, nor near all,” he said. “ You 
ain’t prayed for him. I've prayed, but de Lord he 
waits for de two or three.” 

There was a falling back amongst us. How could 
we pray, a lot of us, who had never prayed since our 
mothers put our hands together ? 

Yet the Jad, who had a lass at home, shouldn’t die. 
He'd showed us his inmost heart ; he had trusted to us 
for help. We would help him—but how? Abel Sass 
still stood in the doorway. 

“ Could—could you speak to us to—” 

The Yankee looked up into the blazing, blinding, 


our faces, he began slowly, “ 
you all go along wid me, but I can’t see into yer hearts, 
mates. -Say ‘ 

and den de Lord will know.” 
cabin door behind him, and, towering above the lot of 
us, looked us all over, waiting. 


real burst from all of us. 
began Abel ; 
went on to pray for the engineer, 
up to life again and see his girl once more, and see the 
end of the work he had tri 


lot of the men were sobbing. 
was sort of confused, broken sound, but it made its 


mark. 

Abel got off his knees and opened the hut door. 
What was it? What made the Yankee put up his 
hand, and the men press eagerly forward? 
sitting up, his eyes open, 
man had come to life ! 
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noonday sky. Hehad a sort of feeling that he couldn’t 
mare free with even the name of God he had forgotten 
so long. 

Avel hesitated, then, seeing the anxious look on all 
could make de prayer if 


men’ at de first and ‘ Amen’ at de end, 
He softly closed the 


Yankee. “Amen.” There was a 
“Lord hear de ‘Amens,’” 
“more dan two or tree.” And then he 
that he might rise 


“ Amen,” said the 


to doso well. 
It was as good a prayer as a parson could make, A 
e “ Amen” at the end 


He was 
his lips moving—the sick 


“Hush!” waved Abel to the crowd. “Yes, massa, 


pe hear ;” and then we all heard the question, in the 
‘ain 


weak voice, 
“The men—are they working 
“Every chap of dem, and de work’s all but done; 


and you're rised up again, and it’s all joy, joy 1? 


Poor Abel was on the point of breaking down, but 


the Yankee came to the front then. 


“A drop of your sick sgup, get him, man, sharp 1” 


and then he held a cordial to the poor lad’s lips, for_he 
had fallen back again on his pillow, half fainting. Oh! 
what a smile he got from the engineer when he put his 
arm round him to raise him up to take the drop. The 
Yankee said afterwards it ni is 
was a hard one; and that’s all. 


made him cry, and he 


No, not at all. You want to hear a deal more? 


Well, there then, he did get better, and we got him 
to the coast, put a mattress on A trolley, and took 
him off with us, for it was not fever, you see, that 
was killing him, but the swamp air—what they call 


malaria. : 

Before we all broke up he said a word to us. I 
shan’t ever forget it! “Lads,” says he, his pale face 
shining, “you've done well by me since I showed 


you a bit of my heart, and I thank you for it, and 
someone else will thank you, by anthes, I 
though you won’t hear the words ! And, oh, if I could 
only think now 
who has showed us all the depths of His loving heart. 
Will yoy try, men, if only because I ask you ?—the 
man your prayers b 


know, 


that you'd try to serve Him as well 


; rought to life.” 
I don’t believe anyone of us has ever had an unkind 


thought of the engineer since. His stiffness and strict- 
ness, you see, was meant for our good, to keep us from 
the drink, which just kills a man in the swamps. As 
I said at first, when a man shows 
you're conquered ; you must go with him, come what 
will; and nothing but good has come to us chaps 
from knowing Mr. Earle | 


ou his heart, 


2. 


~~ 


A REYOLYING GAOL 


Tr is stated that an ingenious American has patented 


a new form of prison, which is to be adopted in the 
United States. The peculiar feature of the gaol, which 
marks it as different from any other, is that the cells 
are arranged in the form of a great iron cylinder, 


which revolves about so that only one cell is at the 


epennty at any onetime. This cylinder is three atoreys 
t 


high, there being ten cells on each floor. Its weig 
is forty-five tons, and this ponderous weight is hung 
from above instead of turning on a pivot below. 

The strangest part of the arrangement is that the 
cylinder can be turned by a simple crank with very 
little force, a man with his left hand moving it readily. 
In the perfect form it is the intention to have a little 
water-motor in the basement, and then by simply 
moving a lever the cylinder will be set rotating. It is 
suggested that when there are prisoners whom it is 
feared may be trying to cut out, the cylinder can, by 
a motor, be easily kept moving very slowly all night, 
so that the prisoners do not remain long enough in 
one place to do any mischief, or even to crawl out if 
they had made a partial break. 

It seems that prisoners have little chance of esca 
from the new gaol, for a cage of iron bars completely 
surrounds the cylinder in which the cells are. The 
entrance on each floor is guarded by two doors, The 
officer standing outside does not have to unlock even 
the first door, but can swing the cylinder round until 
the cell appears in which is the desired prisoner, and 
then by a simple movement the inner door is 
and the prisoner can step out of his cell, Then the 
officer can open the other door and Jet the man out, 
but the other prisoners are away beyond any ible 
reach of the officer, and it is impossible for them to 
make any attack on him while he is taking a man out 
or putting one in. He can handle any number of 


men in the same way, and they cannot reach him until 
he chooses to iet them. 
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A HIGHLAND WAKE. 


HOW THE QUEEN APPOINTS 
PREMIERS. -~— 


Ir is a common error, which survives reiterated 
correction, that the outgoing Minister advises the 
Queen as to the statesman whom she shal] send for in 
succession to him, and entrust with the formation of 
a Government. ‘This is not so. The choice of the 
oe is absolutely unprompted. It would be 
a gross breach of etiquette to suggeet any name to her. 
The Queen may ask for advice, i she is so disposed, 
but it would be constitutionally improper to volunteer 
it, and the advice for which she asks is not that of one 
who by his resignation has ceased to be Minister, but 
that of a councillor in whose judgment and knowledge 
she has confidence. 

Technically her choice is entirely free, though, like 
all freedom in this world, it is peceoel limited by 
very narrow and restraining conditions. his doctrine 
was explicitly stated by Sir Robert Peel in the House 
of Commons, in explaining the circumstances of his 
resignation in 1845. It had been stated that the 
+ a on his advice, had sent for Lord John Russell. 

is denial was emphatic. 

“T offered no opinion,” he said, “ as to the choice of 
asuccessor. This is almost the only act which is the 
personal act of the Sovereign. It is for the Sovereign to 
determine in whom her confidence shall be pl 4 
_ This strictly monarchial Rrivilege, is, however, sub- 
ect to such conditions as to be very narrowly limited 
Theoretically, the Queen may send for anyone she 
chooses—for the man in the street, or for the man over 
the way. But in practice there is seldom any real 
freedom of choice. The question which puzzled the 
Duke of Wellington—How is the Queen’s Government 
to be carried on ?7—is the question which the Queen 
has to consider. 

Astable and efficient Ministry derives its stability 
and og aac from an adequate and well-organised 
majority in the House of Commons. In our system of 
party Government it must be the Ministry of the party 
which has shown itself to be ina majority. Its chief 
must therefore be the acknowledged head of that party, 
the man whom it habitually follows, with whom it has 
established relations of guidance and support, who 
can direct its movements, and keep it together. 

The Queen proposes, but the dominant party dis- 
poses. In a word, the choice of the Prime Minister 
really rests with the majerity in the House of Com- 
mons, not by any direct vote or formal choice, but by 
the regard which the Sovereign and ministerial pre- 
tenders are obliged to pay to its clearly-manifested or 
well-understood sentiments. 

The Prime Minister is thus chosen by a certain 
process of natural selection, and not, as the pedantic 
theory of the Constitution pretends, by the will of the 
Sovereign, though the initiative in the matter, and 
the several steps necessary in order to give effect 
to that natural selection, rest with her. The 
function is not a mechanical one. It requires discern- 
ment and tact for its smooth and unrufled discharge. 
Rival pretensions have to be recognised and abated. 

The firmness and delicacy with which this function 
has been performed during the ap reign give 
the Queen a high place among the successful prac- 
titioners of the ditficult art of government. The 
smooth working of the intricate and_ delicate 
machinery of a constitutional royalty, which is so 
easy to throw out of gear,is in no small degree due 
to the personal qualities of the Queen. 


_ SOME CURIOUS 
COLLECTIONS MADE BY READERS 
OF PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


I nad climbed a mountain in Ross-shire on the one 
side, and Leen washed down it on the other. It was 
my first introduction to the tearing torrent of flood 
that follows on the heels of a heavy rain among the 
hills, and in my scramble down, I was more than once 
lifted off my feet. A white mist succeeded the rain, 
coming down on the hill like a vast dense woollen 
night-cap, and by-and-bye I came to rest on a stream- 
ing boulder. I shivered there during the early part of 
that dreary night, fearful of stumbling into holes and 
precipices ; and I believe it was the drone of the bag- 
pipes, indescribably ‘mournful in the mist, that saved 
me from a sleep of death. Cautiously feeling my way, 
I descended into the glen. 

There was no light to guide me, and I was against 
the sheiling almost as I saw it. Feeling round for the 
door, I opened it; and then the wail within was cut 
off, as it were, and the bagpipes collapsed with a dyin 
squeal. Half a dozen pairs of eyes were upon me as f 
hesitated on the threshold. The change from the wet 
night to a close sheiling, reeking of whisky and peat 
smoke, turned me dizzy for a moment. When I 
recovered I was on a stool, with the door again shut, 
and an aged crone plying me with whisky from a jar. 
I had fallen upon these people from the clouds ; but it 
was at a time when a Highlander dare not refuse to 
feast, even with his enemy ; and their hospitality to 
me was unbounded. 

The corpse was that of a pulls a son of the shepherd 
who owned the sheiling. These sheilings ate dark, yn- 
wholesome huts of peat for the most part ; but a rude 
attempt hud been made in this one to do honour to the 
dead, which curiously altered its internal appearance. 

Black is nowhere more the emblem of mourning than 
in Scotland, yet the sheiling was hung with white. 
White cloths more than half concealed its dingy walls, 
a handkerchief pinned across the window shut out the 
dark, and the deal table was swathed in linen. It is 
customary in the Highlands to dress the room in which 
the body lies in this way, as well as the remains them- 
selves; and had not the shepherd been desperately 

r, not a speck of another colour than white would 
jave shown anywhere within his hut, the dress of the 
mourners, of course, excepted. 

There were six or seven persons present, including 
the piper, who had been driven inside by the inclemenc 
of the weather. In more ulated glen the attend- 
ance would have been much larger. The pives who 
was a shepherd from the other side of the hill, and who 
made several attempts to air his noisy instrument out- 
side, was the only male mourner present, except the 
master of the sheiling. Of the women, one was the 
mother of the dece and another his sister, I think. 
‘he remaining three were elderly persons, all in- 
habitants of the narrow glen. | 

When the piper burst into a raw he deafened the 
rest of the sheiling into silence ; when he stopped the 
wail was taken up by the women. In the distance the 

effect would no doubt, have been solemn ; for the 
chant, so far as I could make out—not being ac- 
quainted with the Gaelic tongue—consisted of an irre- 
gular verse or two with a rhythmic chorus, slow 
and measured. Heard in such close proximity, how- 
ever, it was painfully shrill. The elderly dame, who 
led the singing and superintended the arrangements 
generally, drank less than the others, and seemed to 
grudge the time that was not spent in mourning. 

Not so the others (with the exception of the young 
girl, who drank not at eat ; and as the. night wore into 
morning, and a ghostly light made its way through 
the handkerchief on the window, a second jar was 
broached. It was most fiery stuff; but it had no 
visible effect upon the mourners. Steadily they drank 
of it hcur after hour, but it did not make them bois- 
terous ; the chant became lower as the day broke, and 
to the end the praises of the dead were recited and 
listened to with severe countenances. There was an 
occasional lapse into silence, with increased vehe- 
mence ; and the old dame, bending over the corpse 
and addressing it in a gauverie voice, would draw 
the others present round her to note some physical 
peculiarity. Great stress is put upon the “laying 
out” and “ dressing ” of the corpse, and on the appear- 
ance it presents. . 

‘The wake proper was now over. What remained to 
be done was to convey the remains of the decensed to 
his last resting-place—a village enucel yer in a neigh- 
bouring glen. There was no hearse, the Jittle proces- 
sion setting out with the coffin borne on Jong poles, 
still to the music of the pipes. Had this been the 
funeral of a little local ma gnate in a district where 
tradition dies hard, every kind of vehicle would have 
been in attendance, and mourners would have preceded 
the coffin bearing a whisky-bottle and a wine-glass— 
this for the persons who m ight be encountered on the 
way, who must not be allowed to pass the corpse with- 
out “wetting their lips.” Not to observe this custom 
on such an occasion, whether the wayfarer was a laird 
on horseback or & beggar, would have shown on the 
yart of the chief mourners an unpardonable want of 
hospitality ; to refuse the proffered dram would have 
been to slight the dead and wound the feelings of the 


In noticing a communication from Mr. A. L. Marks 
who wrote to us the other day to say that he has a 
collection of more than a hundred truncheons from 
ditferent police forces, we expressed a wish that readers 
who had made curious collections, or knew of others 
having done so, would communicate with us, and thus 
enable us to publish a curious collection of curious 
collections. following are digests of some of the 
letters that have reached us in response :— 

W. W. H. bas made a point of forming a col- 
lections of the advertisements of various well-known 
firms who are icuous for their ado; of artistic 
announcements. He says that many of these Daten 
tions are of intrinsic value, while others are sufficiently 
curious, and that the main interest of such a collection 
centres in the completeness of the sets, to obtain which 
requires a great deal of diligence and patience. 


F. G. 8. knows a gentleman who some time ago took 
to collecting corks, and has an enormous number of 
these of all Pilea and shapes. Our correspondent 
asserts that his friend is able to tell by examining a 
cerk in what sort of bottle it has been used, and where 
it was made. 

Lemor, whose business takes him into the City of 
London every day, has amused himself for years past 
by purchasing a single specimen of every article sold 
| street hawkers for a penny. He has many cabinets 
tilled with these ingenious little ‘rifles, and values his 
collection at several hundreds of poun 

B. L., has a collection of pipes, which includes 
specimens of every description, from the elaborately - 
jewelled narghile of the Turk, to the straw through 
which the Zulu sucks his smoke from tobacco burning 
in a hole he has scooped in the ground. 

L. M. is the proud possessor of a collection of match- 
boxes of almost every shape and design imaginable, 
and says that he has ranaacked every curiosity shop 
in London for match-boxes of peculiar make. This 
correspondent finds a kindred spirit in 8. W., who has 
a all sorts of te rare ci who ree 
to be the rof 215 perfectly distinct forms 
this visaful little article. 

Sartor has a collection of boot heels which he has 
picked up in public thoroughfares. This collection is 
naturally rather a limited one, and our correspondent 
says that he comes across a dozen horse-shoes for one 
boot-heel. If the object is to uire as many speci- 
mens as possible, we should think that he must exercise 

reat powers of self-control to prevent his augmenting 

is collection as his own boots and shoes become unfit 
for use. 

Reno says that his grandfather has a collection of 
all sorts of wigs which was made by his great-grand- 
father, who,’ of course, lived in days when almost 
everybody wore wigs of some kind. Our co m- 
dent's grandfather has his collection arranged on 
pocankroe about the size of the head, so that each 
specimen is shown off to advantage. 

Nannie has for many years past been collecting 
knitting and crochet needles of various sorts and sizes. 
She says that strangers to whom she shows her collec- 
tion are always amazed at the variety of forms which 
these domestic articles cane made to assume. 

C. F. says that he is acquainted with a retired 
dentist who, after he pee up his profession, took to 
collecting second-hand sets of false teeth, and who 
owns several hundreds of these, neatly arranged on 
velvet-covered beds. He spends a good deal of his 
time in polishing his treasures. 

SAMUEL is a collector of door knockers, and nailed 
against the walls of his study, has some hundreds of 
these made in almost every conceivable material, and 
of oy sorts of sizes and designs. 

W. E. N. collects buttons, preferably those which 
have been worn by friends. To each one she attaches 
a little parchment label stating whence it was obtained. 
She says, however, that she is beginning to tind her 
mania a little tedious, and has n for some time 
casting about for another to take its place. We hope 
pa she will be able to select one from those mentioned 

ere. 

Omeca knows a Piguiate tet who bought a very 
curious collection of political squibs, p acards, and 
caricatures, published in Paris during the memorablo 
siege of that sity. The collector hag eee difficulty in 
getting his collection safely out Of France, for they 
would have been confiscated if the authorities had got 
hold of them. 

A ScHoonpoy says that he has recently started to 
make a collection of steel pens, but he is getting a 
little discouraged, as he finds that the varieties of this 
useful implement are so numerous that he is afraid he 
will never be able to make anything like a representa- 
tive collection of them. 

G. A. E. has an album in which is neatly fastened 
a lock of hair from the head of every one of his friends 


PRIZE STORY NOTICE. 


We offer every week a PRIZE OF TWO GUINEAS to the 
sender of the best story received. We strive for originality 
in this paper, but in order that all readers may have a chance 
of gaining this sum, stories sent in competition may be 
either original or selected. Their length should not exceed 
three columns of this paper, or three thousand words. The 
source of each selected piece sent in must be plainly stated, 
and on each competition the name and address of the sender 
must be legibly written. 

No use whatever will be made of unsuccessful competitions, 
unless, indeed, we think fit to publish original matter received 
at ordinary rates. Any one person may send any number of 
stories the same week. Envelopes containing competitions 
should be marked ‘Prize Story” in the top left-hand corner, 
Competitions may be sent any day. Each weel:'s sclection 
will be made from the stories received between Monday and 
Saturday. We do not hold ourselves responsible for the safe 
custody of competitions, though every endeavour will be made 
to return unsuccessful ones with which stamped envelopes are 
enclosed. Those not accompanied by stamped envelopes will 
be destroyed. 


TO NEWSAGENTS. 


We shall be happy to send specimen copies to any 
newsagent who thinks that he can use them to advantage ; 
also to post contents bil every week to agents who will 


ivi te this solemn whisky-drink- | di them, A very be tra has just been and relatives whom he has succeeded in persuading to 
cnenela My pitt he Sarid bare beet a col da a copy of tt be Carded to any agent eee eee also eet ie the heads of a 
heavy feast immediately after the funeral. who applies, good many past and present celebrities, 
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HOME _NOTES, 


A PAGE MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LADIES. 


IsoBeEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked HOME NOTES. 


To Prevent Dye Coming out of Fur. 


First, well wash the fur in soft soap and warm water,and¢ 
thoroughly dry it. Then pass it through a strong 
solution of alum in lukewarm water. (Reply to G. G.) 


An Excellent Plain Cake. ab Seiten ot 


lard, five ounces of currants or half a poand of raisins, 
eight ounces of sugar, and one egg to two and a half 
pounds of a Pe ‘ither a tablespoonful of yeast or 


a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda must be added. 
Danas oye (Di) Get two cod’s 
To Make Pure Cod-licer Oil. \ vers. from 


any fishmonger, wash them, pound them, and put 
them in a jar. Put the jarin a eo of boiling 
water, and let it boil for two hours. When the oil is 
drawn out of the livers, strain through a piece of 
muslin. Put it into bottles well corked ready for use. 


The following has been 
To Clean Velcets. petit we a very. 


‘simple mode of cleaning velvets:—Procure a small 
square of pipeclay (such as the soldiers use to clean 
their uniform), and scrape a little off upon the velvet, 
then take a brush made of the same material as the 
carpet-whisk, and lightly brush it off. This raises the 
pile and restores the bloom. (Reply to Dour.) 


° ° Take thirty quarts of water, 
Ginger Wine. add to it twenty-seven pounds 
of sugar, sixteen lemons, two Seville oran, a7, six ounces 
of ginger, two pounds of raisins, and hal @ pint of 
Peanay: The raisins, lemon juice, brandy, and a tea- 
cupful of good yeast must be put into the barrel, the 
rest boiled half an hour and added when nearly cold. 
Stir every morning for ten days, and bottle in three 


months. " 4 
} s) iy Take one poun 

A Baked Plum Pudding. ¢¢ foe tale a 
pound of currants, or half a pound of raisins, and half 
@ pound of suet, one egg, one half-pint of milk, a little 
candied-peel ; add the well-beaten egg, and milk 
enough to make the pudding of the consistency of 
very thick batter. Put it into a buttered dish, and 
bake in a good oven from one and a quarter to one and 
a half hours ; turn it out ; strew sifted sugar over, and 


serve. 

fe Two cups of fidur, one and 
Orange Roly Poly. w half cups of milk, one 
tablespoonful of butter, one tablespoonful of lard, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one saltspoonful of salt, 
four fair-sized sweet oranges, half a cup of sugar. Sift 
the baking- powder and the salt with the flour ; rub the 
butter and lard into it ; add the milk, and roll out the 
dough into a sheet about half as wide as it is long. 
Spread this with the oranges peeled, sliced, and mele: 
sprinkle these with sugar ; roll up the dough with the 
fruit inside, pinching the ends together that the juice 
may not run out. Tie the pudding up in a cloth, allow- 
ing it room to swell, drop it into a pot of boiling water, 
and boil it steadily tor an hour and a half; remove from 
the cloth, and lay on a hot dish. Kat with hard sauce 

flavoured with lemon. 
Although under some 


Cheap Dishes of Fish. circumstances fish of 


the higher class can Le bought cheap by those who 
watch the markets, small cod, plaice, herrings, halibut, 
ling, and sprats are those which usually come within 
the reach of people of moderate means. Small cod 
and some others, when plainly boiled, are as insipid as 
can well be imagined, whereas, by very simple addi- 
tions to the water in which they are cooked, they can 
be made very delicious. A codling which, when plainly 
boiled, has very little flavour, if stuffed and baked 
commends itself even to fastidious eaters. Except in 
the case of eels, fish is rarely stewed in England, yet 
there is no other way in which it can be made so 
nourishing or so delicious. Both sprats and cod-roe 
make excellent and economical dishes. Sprat-pie is 
especially to be commended. Housekeepers who are 
obliged to be ceonomical should go to the fishmon- 
ers in the evening, and they can, by putting a 
ittle vinegar on the fish they buy, keep it per- 
fectly well, even in hot weather, until the 
next day, and, indeed, the fish is improved in flavour 
by the treatment. Fish, which has been kept in ice 
during the night, and been exposed on the shop-board 
during the day, is frequently watered to make it look 
less stale, and undergoes changes which destroy both 
flavour and nourishment. Frying fish in battér is 
often recommended, but it is not nearly so nice as egg- 
crumbing, and, indeed, when this is considered too 
troublesome or expensive, it ‘is better merely to pass 
the fish through flour mixed with pepper and salt. 
Fish dipped in batter must be fried in uw considerable 
ey of fat, which, in small households, it is 
enerally impossible to procure. Egg-crumbed, or 
usted with flour, fish can be cooked in the frying- 
pan with a litile fat, and it is very good in this way. 
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ila large beetroot ; when 
Beetroot Purée. ei meae ik very smooth, add 
some butter, pepper, salt, and stock. Put in a but- 
tered basin and bake for an hour. A little minced 
onion which has been boiled is an improvement. 
. Rub them 
How to Polish Steel Grates. daily with 
leather, if rust should appear, cover the steel with 
sweet oil well rubbed on it, and in forty-eight hours 
use unslackened lime finely powdered, and rub until all 
the rust disappears. (Reply to M. R. L.) 


5 ‘ One quarter of a pound of flour 
Ging a Snap. 8. “one Gaacter ots pound o 
butter, one half-pound of syrup, one half-teaspoonful 
of ginger ; melt the butter, sugar, and syrup over the 
fire, and pour on to the flour ; spread upon a buttered 
tin, and bake. When nicely brown cut into squares 
and roll up. 


How to Detect Adulteration in Sugar. 
To detect sand or sawdust, place some sugar in a clear 
glass filled with pure water ; after stirring until all the 
soluble parts have dissolved, allow it to stand for some 
hours, when the sand will be found to have sunk to 
the bottom, and the sawdust to have risen to the 
surface. (Reply to LANCASHIRE Lass.) 

° ’ Parboil two feet 

A Dish of Calves’ Feet. siti you wails Fe 
move the bones from them. Put the meat intoa stew- 
pan, with a gill of the stock in which it was boiled, 
and two ounces of butter. Boil three eggs hard, cut 
off the whites in halves, rub the yolks smooth with a 
seasoning of pepper, salt, and chopped parsley. Let 
the whole simmer together for ten minutes; garnish 
the dish with sippets and the whites of the eggs. 


To Cure Damp Cellar Walls. fg inlow- 


found to accomplish admirable results :—Boil two 
ounces of grease with two quarts of tar for nearly 
twenty minutes in an iron vessel, and have read 
pounded glass (one pound), slacked lime (two pounder 
well dried in an iron pot, and sifted through a flour 
sieve. Add some of the lime to the tar and glass, to 
form a thin paste only suflicient to cover a square foot 
at atime, about an eighth of an inch thick. 


7 7 Policemen and _ others 
For Swollen Feet. \yic5 neeunanlor thea a 


them on their feet a great deal are often troubled with 
chafed, sore, and blistered feet, especially in extremely 
hot weather, no matter how comfortably their shoes 
may fit. A powder called “ Fusstreupulver” is used in 
the German army for sifting into the shoes and stock- 
ings of the foot soldiers ; it consists of three parts sali- 
cyclic acid, ten parts starch, and eighty-seven parts 
pulverised soapstone. It keeps the feet dry, prevents 
chating, and rapidly heals sore spots. Finely-pulverised 
soapstone alone is very good. 

A material 


To Fasten Knives and Forks, # mpterial 


ing knives or forks into their handles when they have 
become loosened by use is a much-needed article. The 
best cement for this purpose consists of one pound of 
colophony (purchasable at the druggist’s) and eight 
ounces of sulphur, which are to be melted together, 
and either kept in bars or reduced to ie eae One 
part of the powder is to be mixed with half a part of 
iron tilings, tine sand, or brickdust, and the cavity in 
the handle is to be tilled with this mixture. The stem 
of the knife or fork is then to be heated and inserted 
into the cavity, and when cold it will be found fixed in 
its place with great tenacity. (Reply to L. E.) 
° : oe The fine yellow glaze ap- 

I entry Jor Tarts. propriate to meat pies is 
Bhs with the beaten yolk of an egg, which should be 
aid on with a paste-brush or bunch of feathers; ifa 
lighter colour is desired, whisk the whole of the egg 
together, or mix a little milk with the yolk. To ice 
fruit tarts before they are sent to the oven, the paste 
should be moistened with cold water, sugar should be 
thickly sifted upon it, and it should be pressed lightly 
on with the hand. But when lighter iceing is pre- 
ferred, the pastry must be drawn drank the oven when 
nearly baked, and brushed with the white of an eg 
whisked to a froth. Then well cover it with sifted 
sugar, and sprinkle with a few drops of water before 
it 1s put in again. 

, Dargo f CH oe . Charcoal is one 

To f m0 fy Cistern Water. Seite bestiagants 
for purifying foul water. If cistern water has an un- 
pleasant odour from the cistern being too closely 
covered, it may be made as sweet smelling as when 
fresh by suspending in it a muslin bag containing one 
or more pounds of charcoal, according to the size of 
the cistern. Rain-water will often become foul from 
the deems of vegetable matter which has been car- 
ried with it through the pipes down into the cistern 
from the roof. By using one ounce of permanganate 
of potassa for each fifty gallons of water, the cistern 
water will be made as clear and odourless as that from 
a well. The quantity of water in a cistern can be 
easily guessed. - The permanganate should be put in 
and the water Mirengly stirred up. It will turn o 
bright purple. If it does not turn clear again in a 
few minutes, a little more permanganate must be 
added. All the refuse in the water will settle in a 
harmless sediment at the bottom of the cistern. 


_ Waex more 
JANUARY 24, 1801; 


_ Four apples, peeled and cored, 
- Goose-stuffing. soar omens, four leaves of sage’ 


four leaves of th : boil with sufficient water to 

cover. When done, seve it, and take pet age 5 ee 
; nou ulp composed of pota 

ven the stafing iD beds and not stick to the hand ; 

add pepper and salt. 


The Best Way to Clean Kid Gloves oP 


little milk in a saucer, and a piece of brown Windsor 
soap in another; then with a piece of clean flannel 
(which should be first dipped into the milk and then 
rubbed on the soap), rub each finger and all other 
parts of the glove downwards until all the dirt is off, 
and lay it to dry. Stretch when dry with a glove. 
stretcher. Each finger may be cleaned on the glove- 
stretcher. (Reply to DIAN.) * 


Two Soups Made without Meat. Tang 


Soup.—Boil some turnips until quite tender; pass 
them through a sieve. Fry an onion until it is tender, 
but not brown; place it in a saucepan; add the 
mashed turnips, pepper, salt, and about a quart of 
milk ; boil until thick enough. When you serve, grate 
alittle cheese on the top.. Carrot Soup.—Take four 
or five large carrots, one turnip, three onions, and 
three heads of celery shred tine ; put into a stewpan 
with a quarter of a pound of butter, three cloves, some 
peppercorns, and a blade of mace ; stir till it is a pulp; 
add half a pint of peas boiled to a pulp, two anchovies, 
and three quarts of water. Let it simmer two hours, 
and rub through a hair sieve. If not thick enough, 
add a little flour and butter. 


Beefsteak stewed accordi 
Stewed Beefsteak. to this recipe, _is_ usefu 
when there is not time to prepare a thick slice in one 


iece ; nevertheless, to have it tender and in perfection, 
ta hour and a hale is required for stewing. Get a 
pound and a half of buttock steak, without extra fat ; 
first cut it in long, thin strips, then in neat, small dice, 
have ready a pint of boiling water, with half a tea- 
spoonful of sult and a large pinch of Pepper. Put in 
the meat, let it boil for a few seconds sharply, then 
moderate the heat, so that the meat will only simmer 
until done. Half an hour after the meat begins to 
cook, put in two or three minced onions. When it is 
perfectly tender, stir into the gravy two teaspoonfuls 
of flour mixed smooth in half a pint of cold water, and 
a little more salt and pepper if necessary, and as soon 
as the gravy has thickened, put the stew on a dish and 
garnish it with small dumpling balls. 


Things You Will be Glad to Know. 


To keep milk sweet, or sweeten sour milk, put into it 
a small quantity. of carbonate of magnesia. ‘When 
wiping the floor, before putting the carpet down, 
sprinkle it all over with salt while it is still damp. 
This will greatly prevent moths. To cool earthen- 
ware or glass quickly, place the article in cold salt 
water. A tablespoonful of turpentine boiled with 
white clothes will secre aid the whitening process. 

To prevent patent leather from cracking, always 
warm the leather before inserting the foot in the shoe. 
Heat renders patent leather soft and pliable. 
Stair carpets should always have three or four thick- 
nesses of paper put under them at the edge of every 
stair, which is the part where they first wear out. 
To clean smoky marble, brush & paste of chloride 
of lime and water over the entire surface. Grease 


baie can be removed from marble by applying a paste 
i 


crude potash and whiting in this manner. 


Salt and water will thoroughly clean straw matting 
and willow furniture that have not been stained or 
coloured. Apply with a nail-brush. 


LADIES’ WORK COMPETITION. 


We offer Prizes to the value of TEN PoUNDS for competition among 
our lady readers. The various articles which are sent to compete fur 
these Prizes, will, after the awards have been decided, be either 
returned to their senders, or distributcd among Societies which exist tor 
the purpose of assisting the deserving r, regardiess of sect. 
senders wish their articles to be returned to them, they should cnclose 
sufficient stamps for that pu Articles which win prizes will 
naturally be dispcsed of to charitable institutions. , 

The following are the articles for the best of which prizes will be 
awarded, and the value of the latter :— 


Ist 2nd 

Prize. P. ize, 
1. COTTON NIGHT-DRESS—Full woman's size at «- 20/- — ldf- 
2, FLANNEL PRTTIOOAT--Full women'ssize, notucks .. 15/- 7/8 
8. KNITTED WOOLLEN STOCKINGS—Man's or woman's size 20/-  10/- 
4. COTTON CHEMISE—Full woman's size ‘ . W6 76 
5. MAN'S FLANNEL SHIRT a 20/- — 10/- 


6. HOOD PORCHILD UNDER S1X—Madeof woollen material 15/- 7/6 
Special Prizes for Young Readers, 
(Between 12 and 15 years of age.) 
7. CHILD'S WOOLLEN FROCK—Suitable for children 
between Sand6 .. ae ee sie us -. 20/- 10/- 
(Under 12 years of age.) 

8. KNITTED OR CROCHETED WOOLLEN SCARF .. +» 10/- — Bf- 

All garments should be made plainly, and of warm snd _ serviceable 
material. Nos. 1 and 4 may be worked either hv hand or by machine. 
The rest must be done by hand only, and garments must not be washed 
before being sent in. : 

Name and address of sender must be stitched on to cach garment; 
and, with each, must be a certificate stating that it is the unaided work 
of the sender. 

All competitions ntust he sent before Feb. 28, to 

ISOBEL 


Oftices of Pearson's Weekly, 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
The work of adjudication will be assisted if garments are sent in ae 
scun as possible, instead of being kept until the close af the Competition. 


‘ 


i ae 


WEEK ENDING 
JANUARY 24, 1891. 
oe 


———— 
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CELEBRATED GOLD. 


Obtained a GOLD MEDAL at the International Exhibition, London, 1884. 
A MEAN GIFT 1s NO GIFT. 


BUT 
(ONE THOUSAND POUNDS) 
1S INDEED A 
ROYAL DONATION. 


£1,000 £1,000 


his £1 I have and increasing charge, Edition 
ot my Catalogue (oow ready), ontalnity 810 Testi a Engravings of Bow ana . Wave 


of my 8,000 Testimonials, of New tches and 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
srEiwsS 


LESs WATE 


‘Antwerp, 1885. Paris, 1889. ° 
ACKNOWLEDGED TO. 


ONE TRIAL 18 SOLICITED, 


con an Fashionable Wa 
Jewellery >f every for 2691. It is a Work of Art, the Engravings being by those well-known artists, 
Aldridge and Tilby, B.A. This has cost over £1,000 to prod Send your pame and address from 
: Part of the world, and @ copy will be cent gratis and post free. ig ay le ap ipere - 
given is stertendaaen! 
tion. Please 


HL MATCHLESS, The Gements ere 
can be worn by the most fastidions 


arn | Senta acces eaten | Mom S| 
FOR 8IZ@ OF FINGER CUT HOLE IN PIECE OF CARD. 


"faa 


‘ =i (8 py ie 
resh as & 
1/4 masiene tee te 9 | Bora meee we Diamond or Mixed Stone me your new catalogue, 
Misra Herne Drese Ring, | Gaines Ring. Moat mar: | Ring, bonatitaly Uaiahed, | D#Y Rind. very neat and cblige, Yours, ée 
¢ A offer ever be 4 oe 
Pont Bree, 1s. 4d, vow Wree, 16 die ee ee Post ¥ree, 24, 64. Bannow, 


Gent's ditto, 9a, od, 
“Mra. W. H. Gladstone has received the “ Aldinaton, Evesham, July 8, 1890. “ 
Watch, and would like two Keyless sent her, “Dear Sir,— customer was delighted 

12s. 6d. each ; also chain, C 2, 272., one Fly a: with the Watch. He did not expect anything 

two Pearl Brooches. Mrs Gladstone encloses | so good for the money.—Yours truly, C. FIRLD 
a cheque for the whole amount.”—Hawarden | (Agent).” 
House, Cheator, Sept. 14th, 1890. : 


** Leamington, Oct. 28th, 1890. 
“Dear Sir,—Will you kindly send three 
or four Pendants for watch chafu? I bought 
@ Watch and Chain in Marva, 1888, and I want 


ose then had. 


H, STEELE.” 


“Kiel, Southend, Campbeltown, 


11, High Street, Dumbarton. ** July 31, 1890. 


“July 19, 1890. 

“Dear Sir,—I received the goods in due 
course. The chain is elegant, and the watch | to equal the Watch at the 
Electric Gold, the same as th surpassing at the price. lad to answer any enq' 

‘R, H. RAPson.” “RB C. STRACHAN.” f. AVERY.” 


PAY ME A VISIT, AVOID IMITATORS, AND NOTE MY ONLY ADDRESS: 


B. P. GOLDSTEIN, Watchmaker & Jeweller, 
16, 18, & 20, Oxford Street, London, W. (<9%2.222,'° ih, 


CURIOSITIES OF THE “WORLD'S PRESS,” 


<p —___ 


“SeEtu’s Dictionary of the World’s Press” is once more with us, even bulkier in form than it was 
last year. From the ordinary reader’s point of view, its chief attractions will no doubt prove to be 
the numerous general articles and portraits which it contains. Mr. George Augustus Sala—always an 
excellent gossip—writes on “The World’s Press: What I have known of it, 1840-1890;” Miss Billington 
discusses journalism as a profession for women, and comes to the conclusion that it is “only fitted to women in 
an extremely limited degree ;” Mr. Fox-Bourne talks about what he calls “Inspired Journalism ;” while Mr. 
Bernard Bussy gives a good deal of interesting information enesaie “ Parliamentary Reporting.” Editors 
and reporters will find Dr. Blake Odger’s article on the Law of Libel exceedingly useful ; while the many 
articles on Machinery, Newspaper “ Happenings” (sic), and the like, will also appeal to members of the pro- 
fession. The directory proper occupies more than five hundred pages, and is as full as can well be desired. 
dnd a cheaper two shilingsworth has never been issued from the press—not even in these days of cheap 
publications. 

Some iden of the nature of the general articles contained in “Sell’s Dictionary ” will be obtained from 
the perusal of the following extracts from a paper on “Some Blunders in Print.” The examples, it may be 
added, while not perhaps all new, are in every case authentic :— 

“A Glasgow divine (says the writer of the article), and one of her Majesty’s chaplains in Scotland, 
was lately reported as saying that ‘personally he violated the Lord’s Day as much as any member of the 
Court.’ ‘Venerated’ was probably tha word actually employed by the reverend gentleman. pupar ys in 
an edition of ‘Men of the Time,’ published in 1856, the then Bishop of Oxford is thus described :—‘ Oxford, 
Bishop of (Right Rev. Samuel). A more kind-hearted and truly benevolent man does not exist. A sceptic 
as regards religious revelations, he is yet an out-and-out believer in spirit manifestations.’ This descrip- 
tion really belonged to ‘Owen (Robert) of Lanark.’ The edition was soon suppressed, but not before the 
Lishop had possessed himself of a copy for his private library.” ; 

Herc is another good story, showing that the absence of a iy okey like that of a comma, may some- 
times cause a sentence to convey a very different meaning to that intended. An announcement which 
recently appeared in a country paper read thus :— ae ; See 

“Mrs. and Miss—— have left off clothing of every description. An inspection invited.” 

Of course the object was to inform the public that the ladies in question dcalt in second-hand 
apparel. 5 2 ape 

Advertisements, indeed, often afford the most amusing specimens of newspaper writing. The 

ollowing are all genuine :— : ‘ 

“Signor Mario’s Concert.—This concert takes place to-night (Friday), and not yesterday, as was 
erroneously announced.”—[Birmingham Daily Post.] ’ ; 

“A respevtable young person wanted, age about 81 or 19, as housemaid, and to wait at table. 
Apply between 10 and 12 at 40, Queen’s Road, Bayswater.”—[7imes.] 

“A respectable young woman wants washing.’ ; ee 

“Wantep.—A sorrel colt, suitable for a young lady with a long tail, at : . 

“ Wantep.—A man and his wife to look after a farm, and a dairy with a religious turn of mind without 
encumbrance.” 

ut it ig not the small tradesman and servant out of employment alone who make absurd blunders :—___ 

A terrible instance of sub-editorial carelessness, or ignorance, or both, was afforded by the Eastern Daily 
Press after the recent Bray Colliery disaster, which was shortly followed by the interment of the venerable 
littérateur John Payne Collier, in the churchyard of another Bray. The Lastern Daily Press, however, 
collating its news from a newspaper paragraph having reference to the latter event, thus tortured it into 
an application to the former :— : : 

“Tae Bray Cotuiery Disasrer.—The remains of the late John Payne, colliec, were interted yesterday 
afternoon in the Bray chu rchyard, in the presence of a large number of friends and spectators.” - 

tis mainly the faulty construction of sentences which causes these ludicrous errors. _Prefixed to some 
Verses which recently appeared in a provincial journa}, was the following note :—“ These lines were written 
nearly fifty years ago by one who has for several years lain in the grave for his own amusement.” This 


would be hard to beat, even in America. 


. send 
another exactly similar. 
mu truly, W. 


your lg. 4d. ring for 14 


“Dear Sir,—I am well satisfied with the 
8s, 6d. Watch received from you.— Yours truly, 


“ Dear Sir,—I am very much pleased with 
the Watch and Brooch. I never saw anything 
rice, and shall be 
ea. —Yours truly, 


GENTS ELECTRIC GOLD KEYLESS, 
Open Face, Euamelled Dial, § plate, and 
ewelled in 4 holes, 128. Cd. Post paid 
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KLECTRIC GOLD KEY WINDER, 
Dome. 3 Plate Cylinder. 

A Good, Sound, Serviceable Watc 
Post free, 9a. Ladies’ size same price. 


rf 


THE NOVELTY. 

LADIES’ ELECTRIC GOLD KEYLESS 
HALF HUNTER Plain or Engraved Cases, 
Small, Round, Oral, ie Square Dial, Jeweled 

ovemen pre and original style 
oa. 64. tree, 284. beat 
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No. 13915 ogee AD. 1889. 


THE PENDULIC, 


(JoHNSON'S PATENT.) 


A PORTABLE and self contained device for the easy fon of Hats and other lead 


yer ee will never fall. Mach Pendalic is t: sted before pelog samt Live by suspending a 


Ub. weight on ordinary varnished wood for eix hours. Price 9d., by post 
Wholesale Depot :—H. €. HAGGIS, 99, ie ipa 9 Portsmonth. e 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
; Whiskers esetactienietearea ties 
penal HORN’S 
«aonszza, |HAIR SOLVENT. 


(REGISTERED.) 

A Liquid which actson the Hair only, having 
no effect on the Skin whatever. It wi'l destroy 
the Hair permanently unless the roots are very 
deeply implsnted, when NO local application 
will effect this Big some Bottles, 2s. Od. ; 
doub'e size, 4s. Od. ; free from observation per 

reels post. I raptee it to be free from 

uicklime, Acid, or any other burning or 
hurtful substance. A number of gratifying 
letters in its praise may be seen at my residence, 
Medical Certificate with each Bottle. 

0. E. HORN, Specialist in Diseases of the 
Hair (from the Berlin Skin Hos; tal), Newport, 
Isle of Wight, author of The Human Hair, its 
Treatment in Health and Disease, post free 
stamps. 


RED NOSES. 


(Caused through impaired dizestion.) All 
those who would wish to be relieved of this 
distressing and disfiguring complaint should 
send to Dr. HOW 2, Upper ‘ord Place. 
Russell .C., who will 
guarantee a cure ina few days, 2s. 6d. per box. 


A Vegetable Extract. GUARANTEED FREE 
rom LEAD, or any hortful substance. Stains 
Grey Hair with a few applications a rich FAST 
SRUWN or BLACK COLOUR, TRUE TO 
NATURE. It is a clear atain ia one liquid, 
eatirely free from smell. and recom- 
mended by Dr. E. Pfaff, M.D. 


“ AOBS™MA.” 


parcels post.—O. E. Horny, Hair Specialist (from 
me aati Skin Hospita'), Newport, Isle of 
ight. 


£50 
PRIZE COUNTING COMPETITION. 


50 Will be pald to those counting correctly 
the letter E, in the 5 Chapters of the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah. 


26, High Street, Boro’, 
Competition closes February the 10th. Results 
n the fullowing week. 


Competitions, with cash prizes ranging from £100, This 
is a genuine offer. 


THE PRIZE COMPETITION ASSOCIATION, 


4, SOUTH PARADE, OATSFIELD RD., CLIFTON, 


if not approved, : 


: 
; 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL YOU? 


We have recently had an experience which we believe 
we are right in describing as absolutely unique. We 
were surprised to learn, the other day, that a news- 
agent at Penge had ordered a thousand copies of the 
paper in addition to his usual supply. We sent one 
of our travellers down to Penge, and ascertained that 
these copies had been ordered at the request of a 
resident of the district, who had bought them on the 
condition that the newsagent would distribute them 
to his customers. 

The next day we received a letter from Mr. F. 
O'Neil, who wrote from Wellington Chambers, Lon- 
don Bridge, stating that he had been so interested 
in the paper, and in our efforts to secure for ita 
prominent position, that he had taken the course 
with which we had already become acquainted. 
Mr. O’Neil had no ulterior object whatever in doing 
this. He was absolutely unknown to us, and acted 
entirely upon his own initiative. 

We think that we have every right to feel a little 
elated at the fact that the paper has so far com- 
mended itself to one of its readers as to induce him 
to show his appreciation in this practical fashion. 
With our circulation the extra sale of a thousand 
copies is no very great matter ; but the kindly feel- 
ing which led to this act is to us most encouraging. 

We take this opportunity to thank the very 
numerous readers who have been 80 good as to dis- 
tribute specimen copies among their friends. We 
rely upon the assistance of those who are pleased 
with our endeavours to provide them with the 
largest amount of good reading matter that can poss- 
ibly be produced for a penny, and this reliance has 
not been misplaced. 


D. W. asks whether he ought to give a wedding present 
to a young lady who rejected his advances and who 
is now to be married to another? Why, 
certainly. Send her along a present, and with it a 
note expressing the hope that “though it is not 
to be your good fortune to make her happy, ou 
hob and believe heey the oan fellow she has 
chosen,” etc., or something neat and appropriate o 
the kind. 

R. L. D.—We cannot attempt to advise you. It 
would be a most ill-judged thing for a stranger to 
interfere between father and child in such a matter. 
Though no doubt it all seems very hard to you, we 
fancy that, reading between the lines, we can dis- 
cern indications of an unwillingness to submit to 
correction, which if it indeed exists, your father is 
perfectly justitied in resenting. 

Suytue.—No ; we are afraid that you are not eligible. 
ae intend to confine the Prize to plain, old-fashioned 

miths. 


M. E.—According to the latest returns, eighty per 
cent. of the population of this country’ can write. 
The natives of Scotland are the least, and those of 
Ireland the most illiterate. 


L. L. F.—We are sorry to have disappointed you so 
often, but we cannot reply to technical questions in 
this page. We have to keep in view another object 
besides that of affording information to individual 
subscribers, namely, the insertion of replies which 
shall prove interesting to our readers generally. 
This, we are afraid, could scarcely be the case with 
replies to the questions you have asked. 


C. W. W. rebukes us for the issue of what he is pleased to 
term “your catch-penny contents bills.” His artistic 
eye seems to be offended Mes much by the sight of 
our humble poster, and he believes that we should be 

leasing the majority of our readers if we ceased to 
issue it—t_——\—No, C. W. W., we do not agree 
with you at all. We believe that most of our readers 
like to be reminded of the existence of the paper by 
this harmless method, and we are further actuated 
ly the desire to attract the attention of those who 
have not hitherto been readers. You call the contents 
Vill “catch-penny.” Wecheerfully adinit that the title 
fits it very well. Though we are aware that it is sup- 
posed to be very dreadful to issue anything of a 
“catch-penny ” nature, we are positively Sold enough 
to confess that we are anxious to catch as many pen- 
nies as possible. If the contents bill has the effect of 
catching some that would otherwise elude the ex- 
rectant till of the newsagent, so much the better. 
Ve do not believe that we can be accused of 
having ever used a contents bill to deceive readers 
into fancying that they were going to find some- 
thing in the paper which was not there; and, so 
long as this is the case, we shall refuse to be per- 
suaded that there is any harm in the practice of 
spreading our posters about. By the way, we hope 

ou are writing to such papers as Tug ‘Times, THE 

PECTATOR, and THe ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News, 
asking them to withhold their catch-penny, catch- 
threepenny or catch-sixpenny, as the case may be, 
contents bills. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


SKATER.—We do not know that any people can be 
considered the finest skaters as a nation, for the 
natives of all countries wheve there is a prolonged 
spell of skating every year, éttain wonderful pro- 

ficiency. The finest skater we ever saw was & 
Swede, but no doubt Canada, Russia, Norway, and 
Holland, could show performers with as perfect a 
command of the art. We take your question to 
refer more to trick and figure skating than to speed. 

L. D. P. complains that a copy of last week's number 
which he bought was not stitched, and takes us 
severely to task for this. We are really 
very sorry, but among the several copies of this 
paper—we might, perhaps, even go so far as to say 
the several dozen copies—issued to the public, it is 
impossible to absolutely guarantee that an occa- 
sional one shall not escape the vigilance of the 
stitcher. 

Mrxco.—The month in which the greatest number of 
deaths occur is December, while spring is the season 
which is most fatal to human life. 

F. W. sends along the following brief letter with 
aes to the spreading of disease by pet animals: 
“A young lady, whom I know, had her pet d 

sleeping in a basket by her bed. She contrac 

a se disease, which was traced to the dog. 

Another had her pet on a chair by her bed when it 

was suffering from a cough. This cough she con- 

tracted, and from it she.died. I have also myself 
suffered from constantly nursing a favourite.” 

There is, no doubt, a good deal to be said against 

the nursing of pets sutfering from disease. People 

would be wise were they to exercise more care in 
this matter than they do as a rule. 


A. E. P. writes :—“I was amused at the Mopzn Love 


Letrer, and was reminded of a very funny letter I 
received in January, 1894, which I enclose for you to 
see. I only saw the man once, and it was in this 


Pie :—After my mother’s death I was mistress of my 

father’s house until I married. One morning my 
servant told ine that her young man was coming to 
see her from Brixton, so I gave her permission to 
ask him in and give him some tea. During the 
evening I had occasion to pass through the kitchen, 
and the enclosed letter was the result.” -———__—_— 
We have had a good deal of difficulty in deciphering 
the letter, which we make to read as follows :— 

Dear Miss,—as this year being leep year i thought it 
no harm in riting to you now i dare say that you will 
wonder who iam bat you have scen me and so have i 
seen you and ever since that time you have been hounting 
me I can not get you out of m fread neigher nivht nor 
day but I supose you never think about me if you thought 
as much about nic as i do you we should vurry soon come 
tozether their his only the one for us all and only that 
one to make us happy, as i have a little book it his called 
the lost rib it says that the man that is looking for 
a wife is mearly looking for the rib which he as 
lost and the yonng lady tht is looking for a young man 
his mearly looking for the owner of her sib which she as 
got and wishes to return it to the right owner now i do 
wish you are looking for your right owner if you are it is 
me that your looking for. now i must te'] you that iam 
but poor but a man is a man be he walthy or poor if his 
hart is but in the right place 
My father is only a Gilder but that docs not make a 

man so must close huping that you will excuse this scribb 
and be kind enough to ancer it by return of post I remain 
your well wisher mr K—— goodby. 
—_———-Whhat about the servant? Presumably 
she lost her lover, for so ardent an admirer of the 
mistress would hardly have wanted the maid. 

J. L. disputes the statement made in Reply No. 203, 
to the etlect that diflerences in height depend, not 
so uch upon climate as upon nutrition. J. L. says 
that he was reared in a Scotch seaport which, when 
he was young, had the reputation of sending a 
larger flect of sealing and whaling vessels to the 
Arctic seas than any other port in the kingdom. 
Many of his relatives and friends Icft their agricul- 
tural pursuits to go voyages on these vessels, with 
the almost invariable result that their growth 
practically stopped from tho moment they went 
on board. This, he aftiruws, must have been entirely 
owing to the intense coldness of the climate into 
which their vessels took them, for they all stated 
that they were fed very well, often, indeed, better 
than when at home. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED NOVEL-READER takes up the cudgels 
for “ Fathers in Fiction” thus :—“ While prepared to 
goa great way with the writer of the article entitled 
Vie Uxporucanity of Fatmers in Fiction, 1 must 
protest against his too sweeping assertions. He 
evidently relies much upon ‘Ihackeray to support 
his theory. But we must not forget that Thackeray’s 

en created Colonel Newcome and Rawdon Crawley. 

Vith reference to Dickens I am quite willing to 
grant Mr. Dombey (though even he shines brightly 
in relation to poor little Paul) ut isis hardly fair to 
denounce Ralph Nickleby for his treatinent of Sinike, 
as he is totally ignorant of the relationship until 
after the unfortunate lad’s death. Caleb Plummer 
aud Toby Veck are instances of quite another style 
of father. Walter Scott’s fathers, too, are many of 
them very different from the picture drawn by the 
writer of the article. If we look at Kingsley’s novels 
we see Dr. Thurnall, Mark Armsworth, the Squire in 
‘Yeast,’ and the Roman officer in ‘Hypatia.” What 

- says your writer to these as fathers?” 


Warr ENDING 
JANUARY 24, 1891. 


F. M. Z., AND SEVERAL OTHER CORRESPONDENTS.—The 
statement we made the week before last, to which 
you take exception, was perfectly accurate. Though 
it is true that subscribers are invited to contribute 
to the Continental page of our contemporary, and do 
avail themselves of the offer to some small extent, 
very little of the matter which they send in is usable. 


W. J. J.—The fact that the account, has been paid by 
cheque does not make it unnecessary to place a 
stamp upon the receipt. All receipts for amounts 
exceeding £2 must be stamped. 


W. K. writes :--A frequent traveller on local railways, 
it has often been my lot to spend many hours, more 
or less valuable, in waiting for late trains. One 
morning, recently, during a slight fog, I formed one 
of a crowd of persons, waiting impatiently on the 

latform at Highbury station for a train ten minutes 

hind time. me struck me then, and it has done 
go still more forcibly since, that if, as is said 
“Time is money,” here was o lamentable waste o 
both. ‘Take for example, 200 persons, anxious to 
commence business by a certain time, and com- 
pelled by the exigency of the weather to spend ten 
minutes doing absolutely nothing. By a simple 
process of multiplication, we arrive aot a total of 
2,000 minutes, or over three working days, lost. 
Who can calculate what that loss meant in pounds, 
shillings, and pence? I wish to ask you: By what 
means can the time wasted in paring for late 
trains bo best utilised ? Why, by reading 
Pearson's Weekly, of course. If you like to get up 
on a porter’s truck and harangue the rest of those 
waiting on its many excellencies, so much the better. 
After this straight tip never say that you are obliged 
to waste time while waiting for a train. Philan- 
thropic regard for those placed in this predicament 
was one of our main objects in bringing out the 
paper. 

W. M.S. writes regarding the Homz Nor on WaTKR 
Pires in Frosty WeaTHER :—‘“ There is one objec- 
tion to your otherwise excellent plan of having a 
small copper tank with jet of gas burning, adjoin- 
ing cistern, viz, much of the mischief occurs with 
the pipe of supply from main to cistern, and as 
cisterns are mostly at the tops of houses, this pipe, 
which is the principal defaulter, would not benetit 
from the heat generated by copper tank. The fault 
lies almost always in careless workmanship at first. 
All pipes should be enclosed in wooden boxes with 
moveable covers on face, and each pipe Should, 
when put in, be sheathed with felt. 1 have found .. 
this exceedingly successful in my own experience. 
One should always see, also, that a stop-cock 
be put on main supply-pipe, as near to where it 
enters the house as possible. ‘This can be at once 
turned to shut supply off when anything goes 
wrong, and much time and damage saved. 


A Great Many CorresponDENTS.—We regret to say 
we cannot insert your interesting communications 
zeperding the question, Wnicit 1s THE Best Hopeyt 
We think that in devoting a page to letters on this 
subject, we gave it space enough. 


Arno writes: ‘The correspondent who in your last 
number details his experiences of bathing in the 
Dead Sea, seems to have been more fortunate than I 
was. I also, last year, had a dip in its concentrated 
brine. Unfortunately, several days of riding on a 
thick-skinned steed had resulted in my ankles be- 
coming very much chafed from the constant use of 
the spur which was necessary. The Dead Sea water 
stung up the sore places on my feet to such a tune, 
that I heartily repented ever having entered it.” 


Wo.tr.—On an average, every inhabitant of this 
country has his goods insured against fire to the 
extent of £78. ‘The only people who insure more 
heavily against fire than ourselves are the French. 
The average amount of fire insurance on the pro- 
perty of every native of France is £112. It is 
curious that the French should be so immensely 
more heavily insured in this respect than any other 

eople, for fires are not particularly frequent in 
rrance. Probably the natural thriftiness of the 
nation is answerable for this peculiar fact. 


We find the space at disposal in this page for answering 
querics insufficient, and will erefore gladly reply by post 
to those readers who care to enclose stamped envelopes with 
their letters of caquiry. Al general enquiries will be 
answered. Legal und medical advice we cannot give. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices, 


post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


8. d. 
One Year...... rescteondos ial fc) 
Half Year sccccscssescene 4 4 
Three Months............ 22 


Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy. 
Olle: Tene Chambers, anon, EU. EE 
Back Numbers can always be obtained. 
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We are Prepared to Supply 1,000,000 of the General Public with Samples of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets, Gratis and Post, Free. 
We are Prepared to Pay Postage thereon (1,000,000 at 1d.), value £4,166 18s. 4d. 


A Word of Advice. | Do | need them ? 


Don’t write for the samples simply because we offer them free If you have Rheumatism, Yes. They will kill the decom- 
of charge, nor because your neighbour does. Read our advertise- | posed and poisonous excess of uric acid in the blood, causing the 
ment through to the end, and then decide whether you or yours | disease. ; . 
need or would be benefited by the use of Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets. If you have Constipation, Yes. They are a gentle, safe, and 
We do not pose as philanthropists. This is a business offer. We | simple laxative, as suitable for children (in smaller doses) as for‘ 
have an article that we know from severe tests and from results | adults. \ 
achieved will sell on its merits, if seen, tasted, and tested. Sulphur If you have Hemorrhoids, Yes. They relieve the congestion | 
is the oldest, the best, and safest remedy for the blood, for the | of venous blood at the affected parts, and afford relief. 
skin, for the complexion, for rheumatism, and for constipation. If you have Ulcers, Scrofula, Scurvy, or other Impurities of 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets are composed of sulphur incorporated with | the Blood, Yes. They neutralise the blood-poisons causing the 
cream of tartar and other curative ingredients. They are much | diseases, and expel them out of the system. . 
more efficacious than sulphur in milk or treacle. This has been If you have Skin Disease or Eruption, Yes. They have a 
Takis time and again. They areliked. Men favour them, women | specific curative effect on all such, as they open the pores from 

il them as a boon, and children think them as pleasant to eat as | internally, and free them from obstruction and disease taint. 
confectionery. They benefit all, and are as efficacious and curative | They likewise “scotch” where they do not kill the disease 
as they are safe and agreeable. principle from the blood which causes Eczema and other diseases. 


Why do we Give the Samples ? Test them free of Charge. 


This is what people ask ae wave reply. pararte those who ; 

write for the samples afterwards buy packets of Frazer’s Sulphur 
Tablets by post Aoi us, or obtain Tien from Chemists, Stores, or Test them free of Charge. 
Medicine Vendors. People likewise recommend and keep. the Write us a letter or postcard, naming “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 
Tablets by them. The consequence is that we sell several hundred | and we will send you samples of Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets, gratis 
dozen packets weekly, and the sale is rapidly growing. This is | and post free. They are for internal use for the Blood, Skin, 
trade by merit. The public have shown discrimination, and that | Complexion, Rheumatism, and Constipation. They are put up in 
they can appreciate merit, and it was in firm reliance that this | Packets, price 1s. 13d. (post free, 1s. 3d.), and are for sale by most 
would be the case that we were led to incur this risk. Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


|. | Sole Proprietors, FRAZER & CO., No. 1, LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON, EEC. 


’ INSTANTANEOUS “HARLENE,” 


FOR STRENGTHENING, BEAUTIFYING, AND IMPARTING A LOYELY ODOUR TO THE HAIR. 


. WORLD RENOWNED 
HAIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER. 


Positively Stops the Hair 
from Falling. 


EDWARDS’ 
INSTANTANEOUS HARLENE 


POSITIVELY FORCES 


LADIES’ HAIR, . 
Whiskers and Moustachios ce 


grow hea in a few weeks without iojury 
is Te tan icin and nomatter at what age. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 


FOR BALDNESS 


From whatever cause arising. Asa Prodacer of 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


It bas never been equalled. Asa curer of 
"Weak and Thin Eyelashes, 


OR RESTORING CREY HAIR 


To its Original Colour, never fails. 
L/*, 2/6, 3/6, and 5/6 per bottle, from Chemists, Hair- 
dressers and Perfumers everywhere, or sent direct, free 
from observation, on receipt of 1/4, 2/10, 3/11, and G/*, 
P.O. preferred. : 


Positively Produces Long 
Flowing Hair. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


46, Hauldsworth Street, G w, Jan. 16, 1889. 
Dear Sir,— Yours is indeed a yeenatal discovery. 1 
have used one bottle, and can detect an improvement 
already. Please send another bottle. 
' W. A. BUDSTEAD. 


Buckholt, Monmouth, Jan. 18. 1889. 
Will Mr. Edwards please send another bottle of Harlene 
to enclosed address. ihe effect it has had upon the growth 
of my hair is marvellous, as well as eyebrows 
B. 8S. MASON. 


ee ak uz08) Park Mansions, Paap ay 1889. 
Prince has found a great change hair since 
using the Harlene. Please send another bottle. 


Market Square, Wellingboro: ‘March 8, 1888. 
Sir,—My poles has Hoaby Fallin oo vat the ase 
of your Harlene. Please send another bottle. 
M. WILLIAMSON. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF 
**PFARSON’S WEEKLY.” 


Testimonials, also a valuable treatise on the Culti- 

vation of Hair and some extraordinary facts of the 

efficaciousness of the HARLENE, forwarded post 
free on application. 


PHYSICIANS AND ANALYSTS PRONOUNCE IT TO BE 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND DEVOIO OF ANY METALLIC 
OR OTHER INJURIOUS INGREDIENT. 


A Dressing in place of Oils or Pomades, 
whieh Injure and Destroy the Hair. 


B. F. EDWARDS 


mmunications with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertisement De = , » Call 
tae Publishing and Editorial OMees:—Temple Chambers, London. EGY °°” 1's 168, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


the it. Address 
Coupon, as below.—Dated Jan. 24, 1901. 


